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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | 


Selections from the Kur-dn, commonly called in | 
England the Koran; with an interwoven Com- | 
mentary: translated from the Arabic, metho- | 
dically arranged, and illustrated by Notes, | 
chiefly from Sale’s edition, to which is prefixed | 
an Introduction. By Edward William Lane, 
author of * The Manners and Customs of the | 
Modern Egyptians,” &c. London, Madden | 
and Co. 

We briefly noticed two works upon Christi. | 
anity and its divisions in a recent Gazelle ; | 
and briefly are we ever inclined to touch upon | 
diversities of religious opinions. To look back | 
upon early corruptions, when the stream was so | 
near the fountain-head, is a painful retrospect; | 
and still more painful is it to observe that, un- | 
like physical streams, instead of becoming cleat | 
as it rolled on through generations of men, it! 
has not lost one atom of its turbidness; but} 
boils and eddies, for ever and ever deformed | 
by the same whirlpools, and poisoned by the | 
same impurities. From unity it has flowed 
into a delta of innumerable branches, and every 
branch murmurs or thunders, “I am the true 
waters of life! Lost is he who drinks at any 
other spring !”” 

Yet, is there an imaginable heresy, anidolatry, 
a folly, or a phrenzy, which has not so declared 
itself to be the only creed by which immortal 
happiness could be obtained? For a pin’s fee, 
adispute not worth an egg, furious men have 
doomed one another to eternal misery, and 
filled the earth with murder anddesolation. The | 
Mariamites at the council of Nice died martyrs | 
in defence of their Trinity, of the Father, Son, 
and Virgin Mary; and since that period how 
many schisms have been equally maintained to 
the faggot and the block, upon almost every 
point of diversity which could be proposed re- 
specting this divine mystery, its nature, its co- 
ordinate dignity, its procession, its several or 
its combined essences, and, in short, the fathom- 
ing of its unfathomable comprehension by the 
puny organs of blind mortality. 

No wonder that in one of the phases perpe- 
tually made open by such a state and condition 
of things, when every mind is unsettled by con- 
licting doctrines, a faith like that of Moham- 
mad should arise and overshadow the world. | 
The world where it arose was ploughed and 
harrowed and prepared for the seed; and the 
result was a crop of extraordinary fertility. Not | 
to be compared with any minor subdivision of | 
religious principle or worship, it svon over- | 
topped the more ancient forms of paganism, of | 
the adoration of Zoroaster’s sun and fires, of 
the Buddhist and Brahminical philosophies and | 
polytheisms, and was propagated in extent even | 
beyond the utmost bounds of the Christian be - 
lief. In an excellent introduction, taken from | 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse to the Kur-dn (we 
must follow our author in his correct reformed | 
Style of spelling Eastern names and titles, &c.), | 
and made further acceptable by corrections and 
explanatory additions, Mr. Lane shews us how | 
Arabia was fitted for the apparition of her pro- 
phet, and conveys to us at the same time much 
collateral information of a very interesting de- | 
sctiption. The view of the ancient Arabs before | 








Mohammad, or previous to the “ Time of Ig- 
norance,” according to the Muslim expression, 
is indeed indispensable to the right understand- 
ing of the establishment of the religion of El 
Islam. 

The potent tribes of ’A’d, the son of ’Ows 
(the Uzz of the Bible), the son of Irem (or 
Aram of the Bible), the son of Sim (or Shem), 
the son of Nooh (or Noah); and the equally po- 
tent tribe of Thamood, the son of Jathir (the 


Gether of the Scriptures), and another son of | 


Shem, having been most tragically destroyed 
for their idolatry, we are told :— 

‘‘The tribe of Tasm were the posterity of 
Lawadh (or Lud)*, the son of Sim (or Shem) ; 
and Jedees, of the descendants of Jathir (or 
Gether). These two tribes dwelt promiscuously 
together under the government of Tasm, till a 
certain tyrant made an infamous law with 
respect to the maids of the tribe of Jedees;+ 
whereupon this tribe formed a conspiracy, and 
inviting the king and chiefs of Tasm to an en- 
tertainment, privately hid their swords in the 
sand, and in the midst of their mirth fell on 
them and slew them all, and extirpated the 
greatest part of the tribe. However, the few 
who escaped, obtaining aid of the king of El- 
Yemen (then, as is said, Dhoo-Habshan Ibn- 
El-Akran), assaulted Jedees, and utterly de- 
stroyed them ; and scarce any mention has been 
made from that time of either of those tribes. 


The former tribe of Jurham (whose ancestor, | 


some pretend, was one of the eighty persons 
saved in the ark with Noah, according to a 
Muslim tradition) was contemporary with ’A’d, 
and utterly perished. The tribe of ’Emleck, 
or Emlak, or Amalek, were descended from 
Amalek the son of Eliphaz the son of Esau; 
though some of the oriental writers say Amalek 
was the son of Ham the son of Noah; others, 
the son of Azd the son of Shem; and others, 
the son of Lawadh (or Lud). The posterity of 
this person rendered themselves very power- 
ful, and before the time of Joseph conquered 
Lower Egypt, under their king El-Weleed, the 
first who took the name of Pharaoh, as the 
eastern writers tell us; seeming by these Ama- 
lekites to mean the same people which the 
Egyptian histories call Phoenician Shepherds. 
But after they had possessed the throne of 
Egypt for some descents, they were expelled 
by the natives, and at length totally destroyed 
by the Israelites. The surviving races of Arabs, 
according to their own historians, are sprung 
from two stocks, Kahtan (the same with Joctan 
the son of Eber), and ’Adnan, a descendant in 
a direct line from Ishmael, the son of Abraham 
and Hagar. The posterity of the former some 
call el-’ Arab el-A’ribeh,§ that is, the genuine or 
pure Arabs; and those of the latter, el’Arab 





* This will remind the citizens of London of King 
Lud, and his Ludgate.—£d. ZL. 

+ “ A like custom is said to have been in some ma- 
nors of England, and also in Scotland, where it was 
called Culliage or Cullage, having been instituted by 
K. Ewen, and abolished by Malcolm III.—See Bayle’s 
Dic. art. Sixte LV. Rem. H.” 

+ The Arab version of the shepherd kings, whose 
origin perplexes commentators so much in our time.— 
Ed. L. G. 

? “ An expression something like that of St. Paul, 
who calls himself an Hebrew of the Hebrews (Philipp. 
iii. 5). 








| el-Mustaaribeh, that is, the naturalised or in- 


sititious Arabs: but others reckon the ancient 
extinct tribes to have been the only pure 
Arabs, and therefore call the posterity of Kah- 


| tin el-’Arab el-Muta’arribeh, which likewise 


signifies the insititious Arabs, though in a 
nearer degree than Mustaaribeh; the descend- 
ants of Ishmael being the more distant graft. 
The posterity of Ishmael have no claim to be 
admitted as pure Arabs, their ancestor being 
by origin and language an Hebrew, but having 
made an alliance with the tribe of Jurhum, by 
marrying a daughter of Mudad, and accustomed 
himself to their manner of living and language, 
his descendants became blended with them in- 
to one nation. The uncertainty of the descents 
between Ishmael and ’Adnin is the reason why 
they seldom trace their genealogies higher than 
the latter, whom they acknowledge as father of 
their tribes; the descents from him downwards 
being pretty certain and uncontroverted. Be- 
sides these tribes of Arabs, mentioned by their 
own authors, who were all of the race of Shem, 
others of them were the posterity of Ham, by 
his son Cush, whose name is in Scripture con- 
stantly given to the Arabs and their country, 
though our version renders it Ethiopia. But 
strictly speaking, the Cushites did not inhabit 
Arabia, properly so called, but the banks of 
the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, whither 
they came from Khoozistén or Susiana, the 
original settlement of their father. They pro- 
bably mixed themselves in process of time with 
the other Arabs; but the eastern writers take 
little or no notice of them.” 

Before Mohammad, the Sabian worship of 
one God, the stars, female angels, or intelli- 
gences, &c. &c. prevailed among the Arabs; 
but the country held also great numbers of 
Jews, Christians, and Magians. The first were 
tribes converted by the Jews who fled from the 
Roman destruction; the Magians were intro- 
duced from Persia; and the Christians were 
chiefly of the Jacobite communion, driven thi- 
ther by the persecutions of the eastern church 
after the beginning of the third century. ‘‘ The 
principal tribes that embraced Christianity 
were Hemyer, Ghassan, Rabee’ah, Teghlib, 
Bahra, Tanookh, part of the tribes of Teiyi 
and Kuda’ah, the inhabitants of Nejran, and 
the Arabs of El-Heereh. As to the two last, 
it may be observed, that those of Nejran be- 
came Christians in the time of Dhoo-Nuwas, 
and very probably were some of the persons 
alluded to in the following tradition :—The 
Jews of Hemyer challenged some neighbour- 
ing Christians to a public disputation, which 
was held sub dio for three days before the king 
and his nobility, and all the people: the dis- 
putants being Gregentius, bishop of Tephra 
(supposed to be Dhafir), for the Christians ; 
and Herbanus for the Jews. On the third day 
Herbanus, to end the dispute, demanded that 
Jesus of Nazareth, if he were really living, and 
in heaven, and could hear the prayers of his 
worshippers, should appear from heaven in 
their sight, and they would then believe on 
him; the Jews crying out with one voice, 
‘ Shew us your Christ, alas, and we will become 
Christians.’ Whereupon, after a terrible storm 
of thunder and lightning, Jesus Christ appeared 
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in the air, surrounded with rays of glory, walk- 
ing on a purple cloud, having a sword in his 
hand, and an inestimable diad on his head, 
and spake these words over the heads of the 
assembly, ‘ Behold, I appear to you in your 
sight, I who was crucified by your fathers.’ 
After which the cloud received him from their 
sight. The Christians cried out, ‘ Kyrie elee- 
son!’ that is, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us!’ 
but the Jews were stricken blind, and reco- 
vered not till they were all baptised.” 
Infanticide and other abominable practices 
prevailed; and the professed Christianity, as 
well as the other creeds, were most grossly cor- 
rupted both in doctrine and practice; and it is 
consequently observed, that “ the general pre- 
valence of idolatry throughout Arabia, the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, the errors of Judaism, 
and the want of a general code of laws, were 
undoubtedly the principal causes of Moham- 
mad's preaching. The chief circumstances 
which, under providence, without the help of 
the sword, occasioned the religion of El-Islim 
to take firm root, and to acquire such strength 
as enabled its disciples successfully to use the 
sword for their defence, as well as for the pun- 
ishment of their enemies, and thus indirectly 
to increase their number, appear to have been 
these :—the eloquence of the Kur-4n; the na- 
ture of its principal religious dogmas (which 
required no one to whom it was preached to 
renounce altogether his former faith); the ge- 
neral adaptation of its civil and criminal laws 
to the existing constitution of Arabian society ; 
the political liberty which it conferred upon 
the mass of its disciples (by making them equal 
in the eye of the law), while it limited the 
power of those in authority (by religious obliga- 
tions); the smallness of the taxes which it im- 
posed; the simplicity, completeness, and con- 
sistency, of its whole code (which was to be 
observed always according to its spirit rather 
than its letter); and the disunion, and inde- 
pendence, and differences of every kind, which 
subsisted among the Pagan, Christian, and 
Jewish Arabs. Subsequently the union of the 
converted Arab tribes; the permission granted 
to the Muslims to use the sword for their de- 
fence and for retaliation; the promise held out 
to those who died fighting against the enemies 
of their faith; and the weakness, misgovern- 
ment, and oppressive laws, of the Roman and 
Persian empires, conduced, with the causes 
above mentioned, to facilitate the extension of 
the dominion and faith of El-Isla4m throughout 
the whole of Arabia, and the neighbouring 
countries.” 
. The events which belong to the beginning 
and early progress of the career of Mohammad 
need not be recapitulated; but the following 
may be instanced as aspecimen of the author’s 
labour in recording them accurately. When 
the prophet assembled his relatives to announce 
his mission to them, “ he made them the fol- 
lowing speech : ‘ I know not a man among the 
Arabs who hath brought unto his people a more 
excellent thing than that which I have brought 
unto you. I have brought unto you happiness 
in this life and in that which is to come; for 
God (whose name be exalted!) hath commanded 
me to call you unto him. Then which of you 
will act as my wezeer for this affair, that he 
may be my brother, and my commissioner, and 
my vicegerent, among you?’ ‘The prophet then 
paused for an answer; but all his kinsmen re- 
mained silent, until, at length, his cousin ’Alce, 
with that modesty and enthusiasm which so 
remarkably distinguished him throughout his 
life, said, ‘I will do so; though I am indeed 
the youngest of them in years, and the most 








rheumy of them in eyes, and the biggest of 
them in belly, and the most slender of them in 
legs: I, O prophet of God, will be thy wezeer 
over them.’* Mohammad, upon this, embraced 
*Alee with great demonstrations of affection, 
and desired all who were present to hearken 
to and obey him as his deputy; at which the 
company broke out into great laughter, telling 
Aboo-TAlib that he must now pay obedience to 
his own son.” 

We may also quote the concluding observa- 
tion of the introductory chapter: ‘‘ The Mus- 
lims, far from thinking the Kur-an to be pro- 
faned by a translation, as some authors have 
written, have taken care to have their scriptures 
translated not only into the Persian tongue, 
but into several others, particularly into the 
Javan and Malayan; though out of respect to 
the original Arabic, these versions are gener- 
ally (if not always) interlineary.” 

With regard to the Selections themselves we 
shall offer only one example, which will indi- 
cate how the whole are executed :— 

“God: there is no deity but he, the ever- 
living, the ever-subsisting: neither slumber 
seizeth him, nor sleep. To him belongeth 
whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is 
in the earth. Who is he who shall intercede 
with him, unless by his permission? He 
knoweth what [hath been] before them, and 
what [shall be] after them ; and they shall not 
comprehend aught of his knowledge, save what 
he willeth. His throne compriseth the heavens 
and the earth, and the preservation of them 
burdeneth him not; and he is the high, 
the great. (Chap. ii. v. 256.) With him are 
the keys of the secret things: none knoweth 
them but he; and he knoweth whatever is on 
the land, and [what is] in the sea: and there 
falleth not a leaf but he knoweth it, nor a grain 
in the dark parts of the earth, nor a moist 
thing, nor a dry thing, but [it is noted] in a 
distinct writing (on the preserved tablet). And 
it is he who taketh your souls at night (when 
ye sleep), and knoweth what ye have gained in 
the day; then he resuscitateth you therein, 
(restoring your souls in the day-time), that a 
determined period (the term of life) may be 
fulfilled. Then unto him shall ye return (at 
the resurrection): then will he declare unto 
you what ye have done, and recompense you 
for it. And he is the predominant over his 
servants, and he sendeth watchers over you 
(angels who register your deeds), until, when 
death cometh unto any one of you, our messen- 
gers (the angels commissioned for that pur- 
pose) take his soul, and they fail not in that 
which they are commanded to do. Then they 
(the creatures) are returned unto God, their 
Lord, the true, that he may recompense them : 
(doth not judgment belong unto him ?) and he 
is the most quick of those who reckon. He 
will reckon with all creatures in the space of 





* ‘Sale omits this characteristic = of ’Alee; 
but says, he ‘ vehemently threatened those who should 
oppose’ Mohammad ; and other authors render ’Alee’s 
words thus: ‘I will beat out the teeth, pull out the 
eyes, rip up the bellies, and break the legs of all that 
Oppose you!’ &e. What words to proceed from the 


mouth of such a person! The mistake originated 
with Gagnier, who, in his edition of Abu-l-Fida’s Life 
of Mohammad, has given the original words of this 
speech with several errors (though they are not suf- 
ficient to disguise the true meaning), and thus ren- 
dered them: ‘ Egomet ita faciam ; ego ipse dentes illis 
excutiam, oculos eruam, ventrem dissecabo, crura 
mutilabo:’ &e. (page 19). Sale, it seems, neglected to 
look at the original Arabic, though, with his know- 
ledge of that language, he must have observed that 
Gagnier’s whole translation abounds with errors. I 
have it not in my power, at present, to refer to the 
translation of Abu-l-Fida by Reiske; but am con- 





fident that this learned man has correctly rendered 
the above words of ’Alee.—(Z, W. L.)” 





—_.. 
half a day, of the days of the present worlq 
according to a tradition. Say, 0 Mohammad, 
to the people of Mekkeh, Who delivereth you 
from the darknesses of the land and of the se, 
when ye supplicate him humbly and in private, 
saying, If thou deliver us from these dangers. 
we will assuredly be of [the number of} the 
thankful and believing ?—Say unto them, God 
delivereth you from them, and from every other 
affliction: then ye attribute partners to him, 
Say, he is able to send on you a punishment 
from above you (as stones, or a vehement sound, 
from heaven), or from beneath your feet (such 
as a cleaving of the earth), or to confound you 
[by making you] sects, and to make some of 
you to taste the violence of others. (Chay, 
vi. vv. 59-65.)” 

We conclude with a note, only remarking 
that the selections are of the highest interest 
in the Kur-an, and most faithfully rendered, 

“ The devils, or evil jinn, it is said, had Ji- 
berty to enter any of the seven heavens till the 
birth of Jesus, when they were excluded from 
three of them; on the birth of Mohammad, 
they were forbidden the other four. They 
continue, however, to ascend to the confines 
of the lowest heaven, and there listening to 
the conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who, by 
means of talismans, or certain invocations, make 
them to serve the purposes of magical perform. 
ances. Shooting stars are often hurled at the 
devils when they thus listen.” 

With this we leave the volume to the appro- 
bation it so fully merits. 





‘isher’s Drawing- Room Scrap- Bool:, 1844. By the 
Author of the “ Women of England.” 4to, 
pp. 62. London and Paris, Fisher and Co. 
Atways acceptable, Mrs. Ellis has this year 
executed her task with the usual discrimina- 
tion and effect. The plates, including her own 
portrait as a frontispiece, are three dozen in 
number, and presenting almost every variety 
of art. Views on the Rhine, in the East, in 
Italy, at home, and throughout the picturesque 
world scenery, are relieved by portraits of 
Queen Adelaide, the Queen of the French, 
Talleyrand, the late duke of Sussex, Campbell 
the poet, Earl de Grey, &c.; and sacred subjects 
are mingled with others of interest from profane 
history; a list of which, and catalogue raisonné 
of the distinguished artists who have employed 
their talents, would fill a page of our publica- 
tion. We must therefore let them speak for 
themselves in their rich paper and handsome 
cover. “One Hour of Joy” by W. Perring, 
and “ Happy Days” by J. Brown, are two 
charming compositions ; and “ The Orphan 
Sisters,” also by Perring, equally so; but the 
whole gallery is really so extensive, and so well 
done, that our only wonder is, how it could be 
produced at double the price. It is true that 
some of the engravings illustrate other expen- 
sive works; but that circumstance can detract 
little from their value for those who choose the 
Scrap-book for a particular annual purpose, on 
account of its copious and excellent display of 
pictorial embellishment. _ 

All the accompanying text consists of brie! 
poems applicable to the subjects, and they are 
generally simple and appropriate, without ai- 
ing at a higher flight of genius. ‘They do not 
call for quotation. 





Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book, 184%. Pp. 100. 
London and Paris, Fisher and Co. ' 

Eptrep also by Mrs. Ellis, a portrait of Capt. 

Cook preludes a sketch of the life of that intre 
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pid navigator ; and no fewer than fifteen other 
engravings adorn the volume, after Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Allom, Hurlstone, Prout, Clater, 
Harding, Melville, Chisholm, and other emi- 
nentartists. They comprehend historical pieces, 
jandscapes and sea-views, poetry and familiar 
life, and are altogether a selection of much 
variety and juvenile interest. The literary 
matter partakes of their character, and is in- 
structive in history and biography, pleasing in 
oetry, and moral in its lessons for youth. 
he volume is richly bound, and most fit for 
Christmas remembrances, 

Affectation reprehended, in the illustration 
of the picture of the Castle of Chillon, and 
«Love me, love my dog,” are two of the longest 
and most useful stories, though the lines are 
not very finely drawn. For the poetry the 
following will speak :— 

“ Youth and Age. 
YOUTH, 
I hear of the traveller’s view 
From the lofty mountain's brow, 
Of the skies of cloudless blue, 
And the trackless fields of snow. 
And | think when my schoolboy’s days 
Are over, and I’m set free, 
How I'll tread those perilous ways, 
And how happy I shall be! 


AGE, 
Young man, there are chasms deep 
In those trackless fields of snow ; 
Where the sparkling glaciers sleep, 
There is ruin and death below. 
Where the rocks are wild and high, 
And the clouds beneath them sail, 
Ten thousand dangers lie, 
Unknown in the shelter’d vale, 
YOUTH, 
Talk not of danger to me, 
1 love the daring thought ; 
And a hunter I would be 
Where the bounding chamois is caught, 
I love to hear the breeze 
And the distant thunder-shock ; 
I love to climb the trees 
When the branches wave and rock. 
" AGE. 
But the lofty branch may break, 
And the distant storm come near, 
And the giant heart may quake, 
And the cheek grow pale with fear, 
Then the cottage-tire burns bright, 
Where all the loved ones meet, 
And home is a blessed sight, 
And safety doubly sweet, 
YOUTH. 
Still, still, I would wish to make 
My way to some distant land ; 
I would sail on Leman’s lake, 
Or loiter on its strand ; 
And while history’s page recalls 
Its glory and renown, 
I would gaze on Geneva’s walls 
When the evening sun goes down, 
AGE, 
Oh! many a toilsome day, 
And many a weary night, 
Must come, and pass away, 
Before that glorious sight ! 
And when thou hast seen thy fill 
Of nations and of men, 

When time thou hast learn’d to kill 
By constant change—what then ? 
YOUTH. 

I shall know a thousand things 
That schools could never have taught; 
As the lark that soars and sings 
Is too wise to be snared and caught. 
All the wonders I shall seek 
For which other bosoms burn; 
And when I choose to speak, 
My friends shall listen, and learn. 
AGE, 
‘Tis not the sights that please 
The observer’s curious eyes; 
It is not what he sees 
That makes the traveller wise : 
He may pass from door to door, 
From land to land may roam, 
But he must still be poor 
Who brings no wisdom home.” 








| Gardiner, on receiving intelligence that Charles 
| was slowly approaching the city, fell back with 





MAXWELL’S WANDERINGS, Wc. 
{Second notice.]} 
It is infinitely more congenial to our taste to 
accompany Mr. Maxwell in his Wanderings 
about the Scottish Highlands and Borders 
than to mingle with his Irish views, as we did 
in filling up the canvass of our Jast number. 
This sequel to the Wild Sports of the West is 
written in the same buoyant spirit, and full of 
graphic descriptions, vivid images, and the re- 
collections of elder times, dressed up in a novel 
and piquant manner. Sometimes, especially 
where the fair sex are spoken of, there is a 
degree of energy which may perhaps be best 
understood by applying to it the word rattling, 
and it almost exceeds the bounds of sober 
printed composition; but altogether the au- 





| thor is so jovial and hearty that we could not | 
| find fault, if we would, with an dccasional touch | 


of the ultra warm and picturesque in his fe- 
minine colouring. 

So desultory are the volumes before us, that 
it is no matter how or where we begin to illus- | 
trate them. Jn medias res—any where. The | 


| Forty-five is conjured up by a visit to the field, 


of Preston, and treated in a very new style :— 

‘* In number and appearance Cope’s cavalry 
were respectable ; but in every ailair with the 
Highlanders, with very few exceptions, they 
proved rank cowards. Indeed, how they would 
conduct themselves when in the presence of an 
enemy may be imagined by their mode of action 
when ata safe distance from all danger. On 
the evening of the 15th of September, Colonel 


his two regiments of dragoons, and bivouacked 
for the night in a field in the neighbourhood 
of Leith. When the Highlanders entered 
Edinburgh next day, Gardiner retired in the 
direction of Dunbar, where Cope at the moment 
was debarking his army. Halting his men, he 
picketed his horses in a field between Preston 
Grange and Dauphinston, where they made the 
necessary preparations to stay all night; ‘ but 
a dragoon, seeking forage for his horse, be- 
tween ten end eleven o’clock, fell into an old 
coal-pit that was full of water, and made such 
a noise that the dragoons thought that the 
Highlanders had gotamongst them; and mount- 
ing their horses, made the best of their way to 
Dunbar. Colonel Gardiner had gone to his 
own house, which was hard by, and locked the 
door when he went to bed, so that he heard 
nothing of the matter till next morning, when 
he rose and followed his men with a heavy 
heart; for the road to Dunbar was strewed 
with swords, pistols, and firelocks, which were 
gathered together, and carried in covered carts 
to Dunbar, so that the flight of the two regi- 
ments should be little known to the army.’ 
The panic of these ‘ bold dragoons,’ in the 
simple narrative of the historian, is truly laugh- 
able. A fellow pops into a coal-pit, roars 
‘murder’ Justily, and off gallop two regiments 
of horse! The colonel, good easy man,’ has 
taken his doch-an-duris, put on his night-cap, 
locked the hall-door, and, ‘ sound as a watch- 
man,’ hears nothing of what passes. To an 
inquiry in the morning anent ‘his charge of 
horse,’ a non est inventus is returned; and hear- 
ing they had headed towards Dunbar, thither 
he proceeds, wondering, no doubt, what the 
devil had driven them off in such a hurry. 
The death of Gardiner, which so immediately 
followed this disgraceful affair, renders it al- 
most indelicate to smile at any thing connected 
with his memory. He was not only a good 





| dont—blow me!’ 





but a gallant man—and, compared with the 


rubbish who held commands, an able and va- 
luable soldier. But really locking the hall- 
door first, and losing two regiments of dragoons 
afterwards, is such an anti-peninsular pro- 
ceeding, that one cannot recall it without a 
smile. We can fancy the reception a colonel 
of cavalry would have met with from the ‘ iron 
duke,’ had he on some blessed morning pre- 
sented himself at head-quarters with a couple 
of cart-loads of tools and traps, and a delicate 
inquiry if any intelligence had transpired of 
what had become of the proprietors!” 

Within three or four pages of this striking 
sketch of an ancient affair, we find the follow- 
ing equally pointed and humorous remarks 
upon one of the most modern :— 

«The warmest welcome’s in an inn.’ Ne- 
gatur —I don’t believe it—it is no welcome at 
all; but merely an interchange of meat, drink, 
and a parting bow, in return for a settled con- 


| sideration. ‘ry the experiment; present your- 
| self to the smirking pantler, or smiling bar- 


maid, with a torn coat, a ‘ shocking bad hat,’ 
and other outward and visible signs of being a 
shuck gentleman, and incontinently you will 
be ‘ quoited out like a shove-groat shilling.’ 
Call ye that a welcome that is accompanied by 
a bill? An innkeeper’s hospitality is nearly 
on a par with the philanthropic individual be- 
praised by Goldsmith, who, among other Chris~- 
tian proceedings, diurnally clad the naked him- 
self— 
‘ when he put on his clothes.’ 

Possibly the most heartless home on earth is a 
fashionable hotel. Live there a century, and 
you leave it as you entered—the eit creating 
no tenderer sensation than the entré. The 
chamber-maid witnesses your departure with- 
out a sigh; and, remembering that ‘ a gent’ 
slipped off last week without the usual tip, she 
fancies that ‘ sixteen’ is a loose-looking lad, 
and takes a position so that the suspected 
gentleman in ‘ sixteen’ shall ‘ behave as sich,’ 
if she can make him. You and all your past 
favours are forgotten in the mercenary anxiety 
of securing from a suspected fugitive—a fugi- 
tive shilling. See how your former largesses 
are committed to oblivion! Christmas and 
Easter, did you not stand a chené, chusan, or gros 
de Naples? For what new play did you not buy 
a ticket? and were not the half-crowns—ay, 
and half-sovereigns, that you gave, innumer- 
able? Well * the loose lad of sixteen’ per- 
ceiving his flank turned, makes a merit of ne- 
cessity, and summonses the fair tormentor to 
his presence. He tucks her under the chin, 
and she simpers—just as she used to simper 
when you quondam went through the same ope- 
ration. ‘’Pon my life, my love, you're per- 
ticklar bootiful !—I’ll run away with ye! IfI 
‘ Lard, Sir! how can ye 
talk so; you that have a missus of your own? 
The ladies wouldn’t let so nice a gent alone.’ 
‘On the honour ofa soldier, my tulip, I’m a 
man without encumbrance !’ Now Mr. Stubbs 
was neither a soldier, nor without encumbrance. 
While travelling for a druggist’s firm, he met 
at Margate, Miss Emily Epps, of Godliman 
Street, Doctors’ Commons; and at the Tivoli 
Gardens, and with the said Emily, had the ho- 
nour ‘to sport a toe.’ He declared —she 
proved agreeable—and, in three short weeks, 
vows of eternal fidelity were interchanged at 
the altar of St. Thomas the Apostle. Five 
cherubs blessed the union. It would have 
been better, however, had four been the extent. 
Number five was desperately red headed—so 
was the mercer’s senior apprentice over the 
way—while Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs were unfor- 
tunately black as a boot. The neighbours 
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talked; Mr. Stubbs became uncomfortable ; 
two generations, a singular thing to be achieved 
in the city, were traced back, and neither a red 
Stubbs nor a red pps could be discovered ! 
Mr. Stubbs, in consequence, took to ‘ Free-and- 
easys.’ But what brought him to a west-end 
hotel? How the devil should know? Manya 
gentleman goes to a west-end hotel, respected 
reader—and it is nogood that brings him there!” 

Some amusing remarks follow, on the especial 
fondness which innkeepers entertain for having 
their portraits executed; but we have only room 
for the finale :— 

“T had occasion to keep an appointment in 
the city, and, mistaking ‘the trysted time,’ found 


myself a full hour in advance. The interval was | 


too short to induce me to go elsewhere, too long 
to look over the bridge, and count the popula- 
tion of asteamer. It was fortunately an hour 
at which a man might dine; and I popped into 
one of those comfortless houses—half gin-palace 


“T slept soundly and long; and my slumbers 
were first broken by the crash of military music. 
Having partially dressed, I looked out upon the 
street, and found myself in good time to view a 
very curious procession. The Court of Session, 
or Scottish assize, was being holden in the town, 
and two judges were going to open it, in all 
the dignity befitting representatives of royalty, 
and bearers of the queen’s commission. I never 
saw anything which appeared more superlatively 
ridiculous. Ihave been in ‘the city’ on the 
9th of November, and seen the mayor that went 
out and the mayor that went in; and gilt coaches, 
and standard bearers who could scarcely walk, 
while the steel-clad champion took advantage of 
a temporary halt before a public-house, to turn 
; down a pot of ‘heavy,’ like More of More Hall, 
| following the example of the lady of Buccleuch’s 
| retainers, who : 





‘Drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d.’ 


—— 
tural disregard and contempt for his Opinion ; 
and set before our readers his lively account of 
the Border marriages, as exemplified near (orn, 
hill in the county of Berwick :— i 

“TI am,’ he says truly, “ somewhat qj. 
gressive, — all great men digress, — mysel; 
Byron, Joe Hume, and others. I was also 
oblivious that I was withholding from you jn. 
formation that might be of more importance 
than the private history of every salmon jy 
the Tweed. Immediately abutting on this ey. 
quisite pool—in fact its left flank resting oy 
the river—the first house you encounter on the 
Scottish side is an unpretending edifice, one 
story high and roofed with tiles. Humble as 
its exterior may be, pass it with reverence; fy 
that is the temple of Hymen, and there his 
chief-priest resides. I know, my dear Jack, 
that youare no fortune-hunter—but still, should 
|it please the Lord to promiscuously (as they 
call it in Ireland) throw some lady of Miss 





half hotel—in which you obtain east-end ac-| All these things have I seen; but, I opine, | Angela Coutts’s calibre in your way, why, | 
commodation at west-end prices. The room I, the judicial procession to open the sessicns at | suppose, the lady’s charms would overcome all 
was shewn into was large, papered and fur-/ Aberdeen beat the lord mayor’s to nothing. | other objections, and you would take her with 
nished with vile taste, and further disfigured | The reserve companies of a Highland regimeut | all encumbrances, Strand and Stratton Place 
with coloured prints and family portraits. But| were in attendance with a brass band and | inclusive. In such case, avoid Gretna—it’s 
all these enormities were merged in one en-| couple of pipers; and the civic authorities, |common-place—and let Coldstream be your 
grossing abomination. It was an oil-painting,| provost, baillies, and counsellors, arrayed in|destination. First house right hand out oj 
in a massive gilt frame that reached from the! solemn black. Presently a trumpet sounded a | England, mind that; priest of the order of St, 
surbase to the ceiling, representing an impu- | flourish, the town drummer ‘beat a point of | Crispin, tacks soles together in the morning, 
dent-looking boy of eighteen. The figure was | war,’ the guard of honour presented arms; and | and souls ‘i’th’afternoon ;’ ordinary charge, ten 
the size of life; the costume intended to be a| the authorities bowed so profoundly, that one | shillings; time, five minutes ; certificate printed, 
very reflection from ‘the glass of fashion;’ but would have tendered his corporal oath, and | making the thing genteel, and conveying ay 
in this the artist had been unsuccessful, for | sworn that lumbago was unknown in Aberdeen. | idea of correct hymeneals to the irritated {i. 
his habiliments hung on the person of the young | Then there issued forth two hard-featured old | mily of your lady wife, when some forty-secoui 


gentleman about as naturally as the block-coat | gentlemen clad in scarlet and fine linen; one 


does on the door of an advertising tailor. The | 
appearance of a groom and horses in the back- | 
ground, the presence of a silver mounted whip, | 
and the action of drawing on a lemon-coloured | 
kid-skin over a finger ornamented with a bril- | 
liant, shewed that the youth was about to ex- | 
ercise ‘on horseback.’ But he was hatless ; | 
hair elaborately curled, and with all that inarti- | 
ficial arrangement which, in a thirty-shilling | 

| 


wig, looks more natural than nature, and is, 


In one thing | 


‘warranted to defy detection.’ 
the limner had succeeded: the air and expres- 
sion were not to be mistaken; no feature bore | 
the remotest affinity to a gentleman’s; for there | 
stood the very impersonation of a pot-boy in| 
masquerade. I was still gazing at the daub, | 
when the waiter came in to lay the cloth, and | 
innocently mistook my fixed stare for the ardent | 
gaze of admiration. ‘That's our young gent! 
you’re looking at, sir.’ ‘Your young gent?! 
I added, carelessly. ‘Yes, sir--and very like 
too.” ‘And who the devil is that curly, carroty- 
headed puppy intended to pass for?’ ‘ Pass} 
for! Why its our young gove’nor, Master | 
Dick—him wot was drawin’ at the engine, as | 
you passed the bar.’ ‘ Ay—that saucy-lcoking | 
young scoundrel who was serving half-and-half 
toasoldier?’ ‘Sir!’ ‘Never mind the cloth, my | 
friend,’ I said as I seized my hat and cane. | 
‘Present my compliments to ‘ Master Dick,’ | 
and tell him I have bestowed my aversion upon 
him; and add further, that I’ll settle upon him 
sixpence a-day for life, if he’ll have that imper- 
tinent daub burned by the common hangman, 
and enter into security to keep the original out 
of my sight for ever!’ ‘But won't you dine, 
sir?’ ‘Dine, fellow! Dine in the same room | 
with Dick? No—not if you gave me the din- | 
ner gratis, and threw the silver spoons into | 
the baryain.’” 

A public judicial ceremony at Aberdeen may 
be compared with our grand civic show on| 
Thursday, which we wish we could see de- 
scribed by the same hand :— j 





contented himself with ensconcing his ‘ know- 
ledge-box’—as the fancy call it—in an elaborate- 
ly curled wig, while his colleague superadded a 
cocked hat, in cut and capacity similar, if not 
the same, to that worn by ancient Pistol while 
campaigning with ‘the fifth Harry.’ The so- 
lemnity of the scene was most imposing. Had 
their departed wives unexpectedly come to life, 
counsellor and baillie could not have appeared 
more serious; and the lords justices looked as 
if they were bent on hanging half the town. 
The word was given—the cortége moved—the 
band played the march in Moses—and, by the 
way, if there was any occult connexion between 
the judges’ passage through the High Street 
and that of the Egyptians through the Red Sea, 
I could not make it out.” 

Our next move is towards the ultima Thule ; 
at the Orcades, Maxwell writes: — “ ‘The up- 
rigkt stones for Druid worship; the barrow 
where the island-kings repose; the Pictish 
house, where the Norseman burrowed; the 
Teutonic fort, to which the serf retired for re- 
fuge when the white sail was seen upon the 
ocean, and told that the rover was afloat; all 
equally indicate, by the Jabour they must have 
cost, the enthusiasm ofa wild religion, or the 
insecurity of a barbarous age. Iam no anti- 
quary, and am far too old to learn the art. It 
would be the spoil of me to go through the or- 
deal; for the same cause to which our little 
Celtic quarter-master— poor Donald Stuart— 
used to ascribe a head-ache in the morning,— 
oblivious that on the night before he had dis- 
cussed a dozen tumblers of diluted alcohol—to 
wit, ‘late reading and heavy spectacles,’ would 
bring me to the grave. I believe that, of all 
people, virtuosi are among the greatest asses 
upon earth, On a cod-fish you may impose a 
goose-feather for a fly, and on an antiquary 
pass a brass basin currently as the helmet of 
Mambrino.” 

Antiquaries not finding favour in the eyes 
of our satirist, we shall leave them to their na- 


|cousin ventures to breathe your name with 
‘ proper caution, lest the mother should become 
| hysterical, or the papa apoplectic. By the 
| way, there is another establishment up the 
town, on the cheap-and-nasty system, like an 
| Old Bailey beef-shop: fee only hal!-a-crown; 
| but whisky expected for the witnesses; in 
| short, like the stipend of a minister, it’s money 
}and malt combined. No dependance on the 
| artist ; occasionally too drunk to articulate; 
| unable to affix his sign-manual; and the thing 
| comes off lamely. For these valuable statis- 
(tics I am indebted to the landlady next door, 
| A public (as they call it here) is a valuable ap- 
;pendage. Should either party shy, nothing 
like alcohol, ‘naked or in company,’ to over- 
come maiden modesty, or screw to the sticking. 
place the courage of a gentleman half inclined 
to bolt before the indissoluble knot is tied. 
Fancy not, my dear Jack, that fugitive appli- 
cants for hymeneal rights are confined to ‘the 
gay licentious throng.’ Tar graver personages 
have here submitted to this silken bondage. 
I cannot name any at present on the bench of 
bishops who have recently committed matri- 
}mony at Coulson bridge; but what think ye 
of three chancellors deserting the woolsack to 
be tacked by the disciple of St. Crispin! It 
only proves that the highest authorities of the 
land admit the veracity of old saws, and that, 
after all, ‘there is nothing like leather! | 
have been elaborately descriptive of Coulson 
Brig, anent its northern end, where stands the 
| dwelling of the priest of Hymen. To me, siu- 
|ner that I am, in declining that sublimation ot 
| human bliss appertaining to comfortable house- 
i keeping, to wit, the placens ucor, the English 
| extremity of the bridge is more seductive.” 
Here the salmon-fishing is extremely good; 
but we cast not our line in the pleasant place, 
but on to Carlisle, with a droll companion and 
a capital story. : 
 'T'wisel Castle was erected by the owner ol 
the noble house which confronts it—and frou 
extent and elevation it must have entailed a 
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ae 
heavy expenditure on the designer. As an 
architectural object it is an abomination, and 
what its interior arrangements were to have 
heen will soon be a question for the anti- 
quary. It is really a painful object. Costly 


and beautiful stone-work staring you from an | 


imposing hill, a very monument of human ec- 
centricity. Were it regularly ruined, from Till- 
mouth House, Twisel Castle would be a pic- 
turesque feature—a very dear cone, certainly, 
pat still a striking one ; but, as it stands, it isa 
mere excrescence on the Jandscape—a memo- 
rial of the extent to which human fancy or 


folly (they are nearly synonymous) will run. | 
‘fJow very strange,’ T said, ‘ that a building | 


on which such an immense outlay must have 
been undergone should be permitted to remain 
incomplete.” It’s na very wonderful, after 
a’ returned the little traveller beside me; ‘it’s 
nae every ane, ye ken, that can make a pipe, 
but there’s unco few that canna mak a cuttie.’ 
‘Pipes and cutties!’ I replied, ‘ what the 
deuce have they to say to the finishing of 
Twisel Castle?’ ‘ Weel, I’ll explain that,’ re- 
turned the smoke-dried gentleman, ‘ if ye dinna 
mind list’nin’ to an auld story.’ I assured my 
companion that I was all attention; and after 
he had refreshed himself with an extensive 
pinch of high toast, he thus continued :— 
‘Weel,’ said the old lowlander, ‘ I’ll tell ye 
how the sayin’ cam about. There was a wright 
ance in Kelso, and he had but one son. The 
boy was but a weakly body, and the feyther 
thought he would bring him up till a trade 
easier to work at than his ain, and sae he made 
his mind up to bind him to a tailor. 
Jock was bound, but, at the end of a year, the 
tailor sent him hame; he was waur than use- 
Jess, for what he sewed, anither apprentice had 
to rip out. 
said the feyther. ‘ Ech! I can hardly guess,’ 
answered the gudewife; ‘ I fear sair that we'll 
make naethin’ o’ him, after a’.’ ‘ Na,’ replied 
the gudeman, ‘ it was the trade itsel’; tailorin’, 
ye ken, cramps the legs, and maybe it crampit 
Jock's ganius; the boy disna want heed.’ 
‘Heed he“has eneugh,’ said the auld woman, 
‘is the biggest in the toun, but there’s nae- 
thin’ in that, ye ken.’ Well, to shorten the 
story, Master Jock was next intrusted to a 
shoemaker; but, alas! to use the old Scotch- 
man’s words, ‘ if he was ill at stichin’ claith, 
he was waur far at yerking leather ;’ and after 
a short probation, like Bob Acres’ ‘ unmen- 
tionables,’ Jock was declared ‘ incapable,’ and 
returned, for the second tinne, to his affectionate 
parents. What was to be done now? For the 
fine arts the son of the worthy wright had evi- 
dently no fancy, for his efforts at constructing 
breeches or Bluchers had turned out equally 
unsuccessful. At last the gudewife remem- 
bered she had a far-off cousin, a pipe-maker in 
Carlisle. ‘That would be just the trade—there 
could be surely neither labour nor ingenuity 
required in fabricating a tobacco-pipe. Ac- 
cordingly the man of clay was applied to; and 
he having consented to receive his kinswoman’s 
son, of whose talents and amiability a flatter- 
ing description had been given, Jock, for the 
third time, left his paternal roof-tree. Six 


inonths passed ; and, anxious to ascertain what | 


progress the young pipe-maker had made, the 
old wright crossed the border, and proceeded 
to ‘merrie Carlisle.’ Why that ancient city 
had obtained that pleasant sobriquet appeared 
paradoxical, if the other residences of the in- 
habitants were circumstanced like that of the 
pipe-maker. Within there was every thing 
but hilarity; for, on the arrival of the wright, 
he found the man of clay belabouring his heir- 


Weel, | 


‘ What will we do with the bairn ?’ | 


| apparent, who, in return, was shouting eomnter| the dust, this little collection of her unpub- 
lustily. The floor was covered with a basket- | lished Remains bears witness; and we can 
ful of shattered pipes; and, from the attitude | point to it as a remembrance alike worthy of 
| and cause of action of the master and disciple. | her and of them. There are some pieces of 
it was quite apparent at a glance that Jock was | pleasantry, which we need not particularise ; 
the origo mali. ‘ What the de’il’s the matter?’ | but the following examples of the more serious 
said the wright. ‘The matter!’ responded the | compositions will be no incongenial epitaph to 
artist in pipe-clay, ‘ keek upon the flure, and ye | the humble ambition of Mary Chalenor :— 
need na speer the cause, mon.’ ‘Ech! it| 
was, nae dout, an axident.’ ‘ Axident! what | 
the deevil satisfaction’s that? ‘he stupid loon | 
has smashed mair pipes in a minute than 1} 
can mak in a week.’ ‘ Weel, weel, Jock must 
be the busier, and where he made one pipe 
before, he maun now mak twa.’ ‘ Mak pipes!’ | 
| exclaimed the man of clay, ‘ he’ll never mak | 
one till atarnity.’” ‘And can he no mak a 
pipe?’ inquired the incredulous carpenter. | 
'* Na,’ returned the irritated artist, with a bitter | 
grin, as he picked a dozen shankless ones from | 
the floor; ‘ but I'll gie ye a crum o’ comfort, | 
{mon. Search the hail country, aist and west, 
/an’ I’m damned—Lord pardon me for swearin’ | 
| —if ye find sic a han’ as your son is for makin’ 
jcutties !’ How true that homely adage! I have 
| seen a patrimony, old as the conquest, pass into | 
| the stranger’s possession; an heiress in the 
| workhouse; a gem that had once glittered in the 
| bridal trousseau of a countess sparkling on the 
|tawny neck of the helpmate of an Israelite; 
|studs under hammer at ‘the corner;’ fox- 
| hounds dispersed ; and, upon inquiry, though | 
| the owners never could make pipes, like honest 
| Jock, they were superior hands— at making | 
| cutties !” 

We think we had better now make Max- 
well’s pipe into our cutty; and we do so with | 
| the record of a remarkable fact in natural his- 
tory :— 

** It was early in June— a heavy spaight had 
| swelled the river—the eel-fry had come up the | 

stream—and, like Cockneys in whitebait sea- | Who wears a blush upon her cheek, 

|son, the trouts, great and small, rejected fly | ge ask — — mpeg ie | 

‘and worm, and would stand nothing short of| seit -cipiiaeianeyppaenein te 

the new delicacy just introduced by the last | — is love ?—The wife will tell, - 
4 , nough pain and sickness near her dwell; 

‘fresh. Peter, of course, obliged to accommo- All she can bear, and bless her lot, 

‘date himself to the prevailing taste of the If one fond heart deserts her not. 

| river, was angling with a diminutive eel, when, 

lo! the bait was taken, and away went the foot- 

| line slowly towards the opposite bank. Peter’s 

‘gear was stout, and he pulled accordingly, as 

|the hooked-one headed towards the roots of | 

an alder, which, projecting into the water, 

many a time had saved a stricken trout, and | 

| left the fisherman lamenting. The movement | 

lof the victim was very singular. 


“ Westbourne Green. 
This is the spot, where once at evening fall 
The village-children play’d at bat and ball; 
Where merry cricketers, a joyous throng, 
With bounding step swept the green turf along ; 
While elder groups, whose spirits were more tame, 
Stood and discuss’d the merits of the game; 
The butcher loiter’d with his loaded tray, 
The smiling maiden linger’d on her way. 
Won by the charms that bless’d each passer by, 
Here childhood laugh’d, and age forgot to sigh. 
Sweet Westbourne Green! thy daisy-dappled lawn, 
That smiled so sweetly at the morning dawn, 
Where paused the bee, his dainty sweets to sup 
From purple clover and from buttercup, 
No more thy verdant beauties grect the eye, 
And fragrant make each breeze that passes by ; 
Uprooted all! No more thy grassy sod 
Shall tempt to tread where all with pleasure trod ; 
Tall houses rise upon this once fair spot, 
Thy charms are fled, and soon will be forgot. 
Where happy childhood sported on the plains 
Now busy tradesmen calculate their gains. 
Sad is the change to those who dearly prize 
The growth of nature, and the varied dyes 
Of tree and shrub, wild flowers, heath, and broom, 
As free they spread, and unattended bloom,— 
Teaching rude man, although unlearned he, 
The wondrous working of a Deity. 
And still old Time in after years will bring 
To hearts that deeply feel the bitter sting 
Of blighted hopes, of fair things pass’d away, 
And bright eyes dimm’d by weeping their decay ; 
No trace of former beauty to be seen, 
And but the name to tell they once have been.”” 
“ What is Love? 

What is love ?—Go ask the child 

Whose buoyant step runs free and wild, 

What makes its little heart rejoice 

Whene’er it hears its mother’s voice ? 

What is love ?—The maiden seck 


What is love ?—The mother ask, 

Who labours o’er her daily task ; 
And if her infant does but sigh 

Will watch at night with wakeful eye. 
Unknown within the heart it springs, 
And closely binds, and fondly clings ; 
It softens nature, turneth strife, 

The tie to home, the charm of life.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





It was not 
| the arrowy transit of the trout, glancing from 
bank to bank, or shooting wildly down the rites 2 
| pool, as if determined to burst pone. Pron every| 12mo, pp. 267. London, J. B. Nichols and 
‘thing which could enthral his freedom. At} Son. 
‘last Peter brought his victim to the surface—|A SELECTION made from the Reports of the 
land, behold, it was a water-rat! A Highland! Commissioners for inquiring into Charities in 
terrier that had followed him saw and took! England and Wales, and furnishing many cu- 
part in the proceedings; the rat dived, was| rious samples of what the folly or remorse of 
| again and again brought up, and finally killed | our ancestors, or say their simplicity or piety, 
| by the dog, just as he would have achieved his | left us to wonder at or admire. The compiler 
deliverance by cutting the foot-line through.” | hopes he has given us instruction and amuse- 
‘ ! ment: we will do with him as he has done with 
| the more voluminous collection, and then leave 
The Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. Pp. 7S.| it to our readers to decide whether the pails 
London, Longman and Co, | from the second fountain are not so agreeable 
A rorMeEr volume by Mary Chalenor was cha- | as to lead to the inference that it is an abund- 
|racterised by us as “ sweetly natural,” and | ant and refreshing well. ; ; : 
| touched with a tender melancholy, which was | No. 1. “ Mince-pie at Christmas (Piddle Hin- 
affecting to the mind; and we had to lament /| ton, Dorsetshire).—There 1S an ancient custom 
| that our simple tribute to her talents only ap- | for the rector to give away on old Christmas- 
| peared on the same week that witnessed her | day, annually, a pound of bread, a pint of ale, 
|premature death. The feelings which must) and a mince-pie, to every poor person in the 
|have attached her friends and relatives to so| parish. This distribution is regularly made by 
amiable a disposition in life have blossomed in | the rector to upwards of 500 persons.” 


A Collection of Old English Customs and Curious 
Bequests and Charities, §c. By H. Edwards. 
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No. 2. “ Land for bellringers’ pork {Harling- 
ton, Middlesex). — It is stated in the register, 
under the date of 1683, that half an acre of 
land was given by some person, whose name 
was forgotten. It has always been understood 
that this piece of land was given for the benefit 
of the bellringers of the parish to provide them 
with a leg of pork for ringing on the Sth of 
November. It is called the Pork Acre. The 
ground is let by the parish-officers at 50s. a 
year, which is paid by them to the bellringers.”’ 

No. 3. “ Lottery luck (Woodstock, Oxford- 
shire).— By indenture, dated December 1738, 
between Sarah Cocks, daughter and executrix 
of Sir Robert Cocks, baronet, deceased, and 
Sir Robert Cocks, baronet, son and heir of the 
baronet deceased, reciting that the said de- 
ceased baronet had about 1719 purchased se- 
veral tickets in the then state-lottery, and be- 
fore the drawing thereof had publicly declared 
that if any or either of them should come up a 
prize, he would apply the money arising there- 
from to the use of the poor of the borough of 
New Woodstock; also reciting that one of the 
said tickets was drawn a prize of 1000/., which 
said prize had been sold for the sum of 8001. ; 
that Sir Robert had constantly applied the in- 
terest to the use of the borough up to the time 
of his death ; that, as he had not left any direc- 
tion in his will concerning it, and the said Sarah 
Cocks being charitably inclined, and desirous 
to execute the design of her father, had pur- 
chased an estate in the parish of Arncott of the 
yearly value of 36/.; it was witnessed that she 
granted the same to her brother, the said Sir 
Robert Cocks and his heirs in trust, to apply 
the rents and profits for certain uses in such 
indenture more particularly expressed, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the said borough of 
New Woodstock. The lands consist of 75 acres, 


and the profits are applied chiefly in educating 
and apprenticing poor children.” 

Charities for shipwrecked seamen, travellers’ 
rests, and other resorts for wanderers, were 


common, and most benevolent. Alas, how dif- 
ferent from the poor-law charities and union- 
workhouse relief of our economic civilisation! 
God send more of the old and less of the new 
style! 

** Travellers’ rest (Coleshill, Warwickshire). 
—George Butler, by will, Sept. 2, 1591, gave 
his house at the lower end of the town of Coles- 
hill, called the almshouse, also a house and 
lands in Gilson, to the uses following, viz. that 
the rents thereof should be employed to keep 
the said almshouse in repair, and buy furniture 
when wanting; that the feoffees, or constables, 
with their consent, might lodge any poor tra- 
vellers that should desire it in the said alms- 





| Lyndhurst’s opinion upon this subject, and | upon you whilst you live. 
y p P J pon y 


| 
| 


from the water-side all night long, to be fixed 
at the north-east corner of the parish-church of 
St. Botolph, from the feast-day of St. Bartholo- 
mew to Lady-day; out of which sum 1/. was to 
be paid to the sexton for taking care of the lan- 
tern. This annuity is now applied to the sup- 
port of a lamp in the place prescribed, which is 
lighted with gas.” 

“ A light for night-travellers (St. Michael, 
Crooked Lane, London).— John Cooke, by 
will, dated 12th Sept., 1662, gave to the church- 
wardens and vestrymen of this parish 76/., to 
be laid out to the most profit and advantage, 
for various uses; and, amongst them, to the 
parish-clerk, on condition that he should week- 
ly, on a Saturday, sweep and make clean the 
aisle of the church called Fishmongers’ Aisle, 
6s. 8d. For the maintenance of a lantern and 
candle, to be of eight in the pound at the least, 
to be kept and hanged out at the corner ot 
St. Michael’s Lane, next Thames Street, from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, between the hours of 
nine and ten o'clock at night, until the hours 
of four or five in the morning, for affording 
light to passengers going through Thames 
Street, or St. Michael’s Lane, 11.” 

We have ourselves visited (not to stay, but 
to see!) a house of refuge of this kind at Chat- 
ham, and were much gratified by learning what 
succour it afforded to the most wayworn and 
distressed. But here is a bird of another colour ; 
and we should like to know how the principal 
which supported it could be swamped by any 
possessor’s bankruptcy. It must in law revert 
to its original purpose, into whatever hands it 
fell. 

“ Washing Moliy Grime (Glentham, Lincoln- 
shire).—There is a yearly rent-charge of 7s. 
issuing out of an estate at Glentham, late the 
property of Mr. William Thorpe, who paid the 
same until about 1832, when he became bank- 
rupt, and the property was sold without any 
reservation of this rent-charge. It is com- 
monly reputed to have been left to seven old 
maids of Glentham, on condition of their wash- 
ing a tomb in Glentham church, called Molly 
Grime, with water brought from Newell Well. 
These conditions were complied with, until the 
rent-charge ceased to be paid—the figure being 
regularly washed on every Good Friday, and 
the old maids receiving ls. each for performing 
this service.” 

Were we Molly Grime, or even an antiquated 
spinster of Glentham, we should ask Lord 


see whether he was friengly or not to the just 
claims of old maids. But to business out of 
Chancery : 

“ Singular mode of distributing charity (Bulke- 


bitants with the sum of 185} guineas, which 
were found in the pocket of a travelling begoar 
who died in 1799, in a lodging-house in Upper 
Holker.” 

[They spell Holker, Hookey now.] But 

“ London, St. Dunstan, Fleet Street. — \t jg 
stated in an old parish-book, that ‘ the Teverend 
and learned judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas have time out of mind allowed towards 
the relief of the poor of the parish of St. Dun. 
stan’s 53s. 4d. yearly, which is duly paid at the 
end of every term by the younger judge of the 
said court.’ This annual sum is still received 
by the churchwardens from the clerk of the 
junior judge of the Court of Common Pleas at 
Sergeants’ Inn. Nothing more is known of the 
origin of this gift.” 

We felicitate the poor of this parish, that 
when the clock was removed, the charity was 
not; and that though the giants went, the puny 
judges remained. But the following is a more 
curious remnant of old benevolence :— 

“ St. Sepulchre, London.—Robert Dowe, in 
his lifetime, on the 8th of May, 1705, gave 0), 
to the end that the vicar and churchwardens of 
this parish should, for ever, previously to every 
execution at Newgate, cause a bell to be tolled, 
and certain words to be delivered to the pri- 
soners ordered for execution, in the form and 
manner specified in the terms of his gift, as set 
forth in the old will-book. An annual sum of 
10. 6s. 8d. in respect of this gift is charged upon 
the parish-estate in West Smithfield; it is paid 
to the sexton, who employs a person to go to 
Newgate on the night previous to every exe- 
cution, where he offers to perform the pre- 
scribed duty, which is always declined, as all 
needful services of that kind are performed 
within the prison. Noorthouck, in his History 
of London, gives the words of the exhortation, 
He states that the sexton ‘ comes at midnight, 
and, after tolling his bell, calls aloud, 

‘ You prisoners that are within, 
Who for wickedness and sin, 

after many mercies shewn you, are now ap- 
| pointed to die to-morrow in the forenoon, give 
ear and understand, that to-morrow morning 
the greatest bell of St. Sepulchre’s shall toll for 
you in form of and manner of a passing-bell, as 
| used to be tolled for those that are at the point 
| of death; to the end that all godly people hear- 
|ing that bell, and knowing it is for your going 
| to your deaths, may be stirred up heartily to 
| pray to God to bestow his grace and mercy 
1 beseech you, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, to keep this night in watch- 
ing and prayer, to the salvation of your own 
| souls, while there is yet time and place for 
!mercy; as knowing to-morrow you must ap- 





house; that none should be suffered to lodge | ley, Cheshire).—The sum of nineteen shillings | pear before the judgment-seat of your Creator, 
there more than one night, except great cause | and twopence was the proportion of certain | there to give an account of things done in this 


shewn; that care be taken women and men 
lodge not near together; that some persons be 


| 


consolidated charities to which this township 
was entitled. The mode of distributing it ap- 


permitted to dwell there rent free, to wash the | pears not a little singular. ‘The overseer had : 
house and furniture, and to take care of the | the money changed into pence and halfpence, | the merits, death, and passion, of your only 


poor lodgers; that the overplus of the reut be 
employed to some charitable use. The house 


| 


| 


and placed in a peck-measure, inviting all the 
poor to take a handful, which was done. Those 


has lately been rebuilt; and in the course of | who came last of course got none.” 


one year 1300 travellers have received the bene- 
fit of the charity by one night’s lodging.” 


A capital method of teaching the poor modera- 
tion and politeness. We can conceive pauper 


“ Charitable light for such as walk in dark- | No. 1 taking merely a pinch — perhaps two- 
ness (London).—John Wardall, by will, dated | pence—and so on, till some greedy thief made 
29th August, 1656, gave to the Grocers’ Com- a grab and clutch, and could not get his full 


pany a tenement called the White Bear, in, hand out. 


Then came the lesson of the day, 


Walbrook, to the intent that they should yearly, | and away went the day’s consolidated 19s. 2d. 


within thirty days after Michaelmas, pay to 


| 


Where beggars are not the choosers appears 


the churchwardens of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, | in the annexed :— 


41, to provide a good and sufficient iron and | 


“ Singular acquisition of property (Upper Hol- 


| life, and to suffer eternal torments for your sins 
| committed against him, unless upon your hearty 
and unfeigned repentance you find mercy through 


mediator and advocate Jesus Christ, who now 
sits at the right hand of God to make interces- 
| sion for as many of you as penitently return to 
|him.’ On the morning of execution, as the 
| condemned criminals pass by St. Sepulchre's 
churchyard to Tyburn, he tolls his bell again; 
|and, the cart stopping, he adds, ‘ All good 
| people pray heartily unto God for these poor 
| sinners, who are now going to their death, for 
| whom this great bell doth toll. You that are 
|condemned to die, repent with lamentable 
|tears; ask mercy of the Lord for the salvation 
| of your own souls, through the merits, death, 


glass lantern, with a candle, for the direction | ker, Lancashire),—This parish possesses five | and passion of Jesus Christ, who now sits at 
of passengers to go with more security to and | acres of land, which were bought by the inha- | tbe right hand of God, to make intercession 
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—_ 
for as many of you as penitently return unto 
wal Lord have mercy upon you! 

Christ have mercy upon you! 

Lord have merey upon you! 

Christ have merey upon you!” 

Fashions, they say, never die, but return at 
intervals of years again and again. It is con- 
sequently probable that executions will again, 
at no very distant period, take place at Tyburn, 
or thereabouts, and then the good intents of 
this bequest may be revived for the benefit of 
those about to die. In the mean time we hope 
they are making a purse of Mr. Dowe'’s legacy. 

The only other class of benevolent bequests 
we shall notice is the very numerous and pre- 
yalent one for whipping dogs out of churches. 
Dogs, in those times, must have had stronger 
Christian propensities towards places of public 
worship than the majority of men have now. 
Whipping them out has perhaps deterred both 
quadrupeds and bipeds from the commission of 
the crime; but considering what pains and ex- 
pense are now taking to provide suitable tem- 
ples for the reception of all who desire instruc- 
tion, let us hope that even the deterring dog- 
days will be remembered no more. 





A Summer in Port Philip. By the Hon. R. 
Dundas Murray. Pp. 263. Edinburgh, Tait; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dublin, 
Cumming. 

Mr. Murray, having spent a summer in the 
southernmost clime of Australia, has given us 
a candid and rather favourable description of 
that province, whose population is estimated at 
20,000, including 12,000 in the capital, Mel- 
bourne. It isa volume for intending emigrants 
to consult; and for others any account of its 
geographical and topographical features, how- 
ever abridged, would be tedious. We there- 
fore select only a few passages, which seem to 
possess more of novelty and general interest, 
as examples of the honourable writer’s obser- 
vations and manner :— 

“ One of the heaviest items in the expenses 
of a colonist arises from the exorbitance of 
house - rents. 
anxiety of a newly landed family to obtain a 
home at any cost, they will often have occasion 
to pause ere acceding to the startling sums 
usually demanded for the occupation of a house, 
especially if it only be for a short period. For 
asmall dwelling of four rooms, and a detached 
Kitchen, it is no unusual thing to give eighty 
pounds a-year; while houses with more ample 
accommodation seldom fail to bring from two to 
three hundred pounds. Partly owing to this 
circumstance, and partly to the irresistible 
temptation to become a proprietor rather than 
atenant, no one with means at his command 
loses any time in building for himself a habita- 
tion of some description or other ; the luxury 
of living under one’s own roof being deemed 
sufficient to outweigh every consideration of 
comfort and external appearance. Among the 
labouring classes, this feeling exists to an un- 
usual extent; judging from the multitude of 
cottages, or rather huts, which they have run 
up in the suburbs of the town, or wherever it 
was possible to purchase a few yards of ground. 
In not a few instances, it has led them to be- 
come the dupes of unprincipled individuals, 
who have felt no scruples in selling them land 
without a sutlicient title — not unfrequently 
With no title at all; and thus the purchaser, 
after expending his savings in rearing a home, 
finds, when too late, that all is the property of 
another, and that his labour and means have 
acquired for him nothing but a process of eject- 


With every allowance for the | 


ment. This evil, however, has already begun | which boasts of as many crevices as planks, I 
|to bring with it its own cure. It is now the| have a view of another apartment, whose ar- 
fashion among the builders of such tenements; rangements bespeak it to be the chamber of 
to adopt the wise precaution of furnishing them | mine host. Indeed, it would be an excess of 
with wheels; so that, in the event of their | civility to ask to be shewn over the house; as 
right to the locality being disputed, the house | from the spot where I sit, what from chinks in 
may be at liberty to take its departure, and|the partitions and eyelet holes in the wood- 
seek another and less questionable site.” work, I have a pretty fair idea of the length 
To take up your house and walk, is an en-| and breadth of the rooms adjoining. All this _ 
largement of the divine precept; and it seems | roughness is rendered still more striking by its 
that in occupying districts for sheep-walks a| contrast with the furniture, which, owing to the 
similar readiness for possession and removal | proximity of town, is far superior to that usually 
prevails. An individual selects a tract, and| seen in the bush. Mahogany displays itself in 
government allows him an annual right; he|the sofa and table, although both wear a kind 
clears the boundaries, and, when improved, | of reckless air, as if inured by long usage to the 
perhaps sells it to some advantage, and pene- | hard knocks of a roving life ; and in one corner 
trates farther into the bush to pioneer more dis- | a pianoforte halts upon three legs, the remain- 
tant improvements, and thus the land increases | ing member finding no soundings in a deep 
in cultivation. Speaking of the bush, here is | excavation that lies underneath it. Directly 
a picture of its life :-— over the instrument hangs one of the largest 
“ About fifteen miles from town there is a| blots in the canvass ceiling, indicating that here 
station lying in our route, at which my compa- | the floods pour down their heaviest streams; 
nion proposes to make a halt for an hour or | and while 1 am pondering how, in a rainy day, 
two. His keen eyes soon detect the track that | the performer keeps her post—whether she sits 
turns off from the main road and leads towards | with an umbrella overhead, or puts on a mane 
the huts; and before we have penetrated far | tle—the lady of the house, or rather hut, enters 
by its windings, the gleaming of yellow grain is | and puts a stop to further speculation. She is 
| half seen through some distant trees, and an-|a native of this new world—an Anglo-Austra- 
nounces this to be the site of the home-station. | lian; has travelled nowhere but in Australia ; 
A rude fence surrounds the field, which is only | and has seen no other metropolis but Sydney, 
partially cleared, not a few giants of the forest| where she was born. Like all her sister Aus- 
still dotting its surface ; some towering over | tralians, the hostess is in possession of no small 
the crop, mere pillars of charcoal, while others | share of personal attractions, and partakes, to 
flourish in full foliage. In the centre stands | the full, of the style of beauty by which they 
the principal hut, with two or three others in-| are characterised. Dark eyes and dark hair 
tended to serve as offices. Their whole ap- generally prevail, and are united to a com- 
pearance is characteristic of a half-savage state | plexion which seems to own the influence of a 
of existence. The walls are constructed of that| southern sun. Though there is no want of 
material known in the colony as ‘wattle and | rich bloom on the cheeks, itis far less fair than 
dab,’ or, in other words, a frame of wicker- | what we are accustomed to see on our northern 
work overspread with mud, and support a roof| shores. In truth they are a highly interesting 
covered with rolls of bark which the wooden | race, and are gifted with much to win the good- 
stretchers that press them down can scarcely | will of the stranger. In particular, you will 
keep from resuming their original circular | observe a gentleness of manners, of tone, and 
shape. Two or three windows, or port-holes,| movement, that seems natural to all; some- 
admit the light, while a huge, misshapen chim- | times, it must be confessed, verging upon lan- 
ney of turf flanks one end of the dwelling in| guor, but at all times conveying the impression 
front, which, on the whole, may be considered | of great amiability and tenderness of dispo- 
as a pretty fair specimen of a bush-hut. At/| sition.” 
the door the master comes out to receive us,} Mr. Murray believes, in spite of the forest- 
and to give us a welcome with all the uncere-| covering, that moraines are traceable in the 
monious though kindly hospitality of a settler. | mountain-ranges, and remarks: ‘On the whole, 
The interior by no means belies the expecta- | [ am persuaded that’a careful survey of Aus- 
tions excited by these observations. Stum-| tralia will furnish conclusive evidence that her 
bling over a mud floor, moulded by heavy heels | rocky crests have penetrated through the plains 
into an excellent model of a mountainous re- | of snow or ice in which the higher mountain- 
gion, we find our way to a seat, and, safely ba- | chains were wrapped, and that such has been 
lanced thereon, after one or two unsuccessful | her state of existence for a long period of time.” 
attempts, for it has a great tendency totopple| Of the aborigines* we read the following with 
over, We perceive we are in an apartment that | sorrow :—- 
seems fresh from the hand of Robinson Crusoe.| _“ Every station is subject to the visits of the 
The inside of the walls differs in nothing from | aborigines, who still cling to the haunts where 
the exterior except that the mud is a little | they have been reared, despite of the intrusion 
smoother; but the bark above our heads is | of the white man and his flocks, whose presence, 
hidden from view by a ceiling of canvass| and especially the spreading numbers of the 
stretched across, once, perhaps, of snowy pu- | latter, speedily scare away the game that formed 
rity, but now sadly defaced by sundry stains | their principal means of subsistence before the 
and blotches,—the handiwork of a Jeaky roof; arrival of the colonists. At the station where 
and the last rainy season. At one side yawns | I was residing, a small party appeared to have 
the fireplace, a cavern of huge dimensions, | fixed their abode for a season, contrary to the 
within which a whist-party might ensconce | usual practice of the tribes, whom no temptations 
themselves very comfortably, and with plenty of | can induce to forsake their wandering habits, 
room to spare. As it is now midsummer, in- 
stead of the ponderous logs, or rather trunks 
of trees that ser want te roar and blaze as if 11 | Hon. Mount - Stuart Elphinstone; G. B. Greenough 
a furnace, the light of day descends from a wide | isq.; Dr. 'T. Hodgkin; Dr. R. King; Adml. Sir C. 
aperture intended to serve as a chimney, and | Malcolm; Dr. H. Yates; and others) to form an Eth- 
fills the vacancy with warm sunshine. Doors nological Society, to prevent these aboriginal races 
< “ : from being swept from the face of the earth, deserves 
and windows of extraordinary architecture com- | the warmest countenance of every humane loyer of 
plete the picture. Through one of the doors, | our fellow-creatures,—£q. L, G, 














* The effort now making by a number of benevo- 
lent individuals (W. Aldam, Esq.,M.V.; Sir C. Brodie; 
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and attach themselves toa particular locality. So 
ingrafted is this propensity in their nature, that 
every other consideration by which they are in- 
fluenced sinks before it; and rather than forego 
the pleasures of a change of scene, the horde 
will break up its encampment among an abun- 
dance of game, and remove toa site where all 
their address in hunting can scarcely satisfy 
their wants. It is no doubt an easy matter for 
the tribe to do this; as beyond the implements 
used in the chase, they are burdened with little 
baggage, and that little of the most portable 
description. At night, a few boughs resting 
against each other serve as a defence against 
the elements to those who consider the shelter 
thus afforded worth the trouble of erecting; the 
majority, however, being too well satisfied with 
the possession of a blanket, or opossum-cloak, to 
demand any other protection than the fire at their 
feet. Since the occupation of the district, their 
numbers have rapidly decreased ; and the day 
cannot be far distant, when a few solitary wan- 
derers will alone remain to remind us of the 
original inhabitants whom we have dispos- 
sessed. The early settlers, that is to say, those 
who landed some eight years ago, speak of 
having been visited, and occasionally molested, 
by numerous bands, of whom none but a feeble 
remnant now traverse their ancient territories. 
The causes of this sudden diminution, within 
so short a period, we have no means of ascer- 
taining; at least, neither the habits of the 
natives, nor their traditions, throw any light 
on the inquiry, whether or not their numbers 
were diminishing before the coming of the 
white men, whose appearance in this, as well 
as in other savage regions, seems to lead to 
the conclusion that they carry with them the 
seeds of decay to the original occupants of the 
soil. The introduction of European diseases, 
their own internal dissensions, together with 
a change of food—these are the causes assigned 
by those who have undertaken to solve this 
question; but however valid they may be in 
accounting for the gradual extinction of the 
race, it is scarcely possible that these alone are 
the causes of that mortality which has descended 
with such violence on some tribes, as to sweep 
nearly the whole of them into oblivion. I fear 
much that a too searching investigation into 
this matter would bring to light some facts 
redounding little to the credit of those who 
were the first to lead their flocks among the 
‘wild blacks.’ It would, perhaps, be found, 
that it has not always been the untutored native 
who has sought the blood of his neighbour, nor 
that his weapons have alone been raised in 
anger amid the forest. If all tales be true, 
there are certain spots in the province that 
have witnessed scenes in which the white men 
have acted a cruel and remorseless part ; where, 
for the offence of one or two, a sweeping ven- 
geance has been taken alike upon the guilty 
and the innocent; where the musket, at the 
dead of night, has not ceased to play upon its 
surprised and helpless victims, until, one and 
all, they were stretched in death where their 
pursuers found them ;—the strong men of the 
tribe together with the stripling—the mother 
beside her child! Of such atrocities there are 
whispers afloat, inculpating, however, not the 
settlers themselves, of whose kindness and bu- 
manity to the aborigines too much cannot be 
said, but their servants, the greater part of 
whom, at the commencement of the colony, were 
transported felons under sentence of banishment 
—men who would scruple little to perpetrate 
such deeds, particularly when an injury offered 
to themselves or their master’s property gave 
a colour of justice to their indiscriminate re- 









— 
taliation. Although this class is now nearly | lume more ostensibly to younger readers the 

extinct in the colony, it would yet appear that | are wood-cut illustrations of the leading coum 
individuals still remain who have sought to | But the text is the chiefin value; and we a 
surpass them in the worst acts which they have | conscientiously say, that we have not met with 
been thought capable of committing. Not later | a nicer publication in the class of literature . 
than last year a circumstance occurred that ex- | which it belongs. The translation is fairly tee 
cited a strong sensation among the colonists, | cuted, and we could detect but few gallicisms 





the particulars of which may be gathered from 
the following notification issued by government 
with a view to the apprehension of the guilty 
parties :—‘ Whereas it has come to the know- 
ledge of the government, that on the night of 
the 23d of February last, a party of six or more 
Europeans surprised a number of aboriginal 
natives sleeping in a tea-tree scrub, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the station of Messrs. Smith 
and Osbry, in the Portland-Bay district ; and 
then and there barbarously murdered three 
aboriginal females, and one male child, by gun 
or pistol shots, besides wounding a fourth 
female ;—it is hereby notified, in his excel- 
lency the governor’s name, that with the view 
of bringing the perpetrators of this great crime 
to justice, a reward of fifty pounds will be paid 
to any free person or persons who may give 
such information as shall lead to the conviction 
of any of the guilty parties; and if such infor- 
mation be given by a prisoner of the crown, ap- 
plication will be made to her majesty for an 
allowance to him of a conditional pardon.’ I 
regret to add that, notwithstanding the endea- 
vours of the settlers themselves, who cordially 
united with the authorities in their attempts to 
trace the participators in this wanton massacre, 
all diligence used for that purpose has hitherto 
failed; and a dark stigma still attaches to the 
district where it occurred, as no doubt can be 
entertained that the assailants were residents 
in that quarter.” 

To conclude: Capital and Labour are the 
only elements for prosperous emigration ; and 
all other endowments and conditions of life had 
far better remain at home in old countries. 
Such are the dicta of the Honourable Mr. 
Murray. 





The Young Student. By Madame Guizot. 
Pp. 494. London, D. Bogue. 
We wonder how this work could have so long 
escaped the penetration of publishers and the 
notice of translators. It is certainly well wor- 


thy to be placed along with the very popular | 


tales of Mde. de Genlis and Marmontel, and is 
one of the most simply interesting and plea- 
singly as well as instructively moral which the 
French press has ever produced. In short, it 
isa delightful per contra on the side of truth and 
virtue, to be set in opposition to the heavy 
items of perversion and vice with which the 
other side of the account is loaded. The pre- 
face states that it has (and has justly) been 
crowned by the French Academy, “as the work 
most conducive to morals that appeared during 
the year of its publication ;” and that it has 
run through numerous editions. In its Eng- 
lish garb we trust, and are indeed certain, that 
it will do the same ; for not only is its aim and 
spirit such as are here described, but the narra- 
tive possesses all the attractions which chain 
curiosity, whilst it abounds in adventure, and 
depicts characters and manners with a natural 
ease which is more effective than the most 
laboured efforts. 

Connected with the history of Victor Du- 
champ, there are eight and twenty stories or 
novels, each varying in scene, circumstances, 
and results; and all wound up with dramatic 
verisimilitude. The best of feelings pervade the 
whole ; and if requisite to recommend the,vo- 













































































|—such for instance as “the signal of 
(p- 195), for “ the alarm-signal,””—whic 
j all, amount to nothing. 

Before taking leave of so approved a pro- 
| duction, we may observe that it was Written 
| by the first wife of the celebrated minister 
| who now, fortunately for his own country and 
| Europe, possesses so potent an influence jn 
{the government of France, and consequently 
in the destinies of the world; and to whom on 
more occasions than one, we have felt bound to 
offer the tribute of our unqualified gratitude 
and admiration. She was, we believe, a Malle. 
de Meulan; and her union with M. Guizot re. 
sulted (like some marriages we could mention 
nearer home, springing out of the Literary 
Gazette) from a congeniality of literary tastes 
and pursuits. When this great man was editor 
| of the Revue de Paris (or de France, we forget 
| which is the proper title), Mdlle. de Meulan 
was a contributor of some excellent papers; 
and the praise they obtained led to her incog. 
| nita being disclosed, her personal acquaintance 
| with the editor, and that intimate communion 
| of mind, which ended in their being united to 
j each other. As our readers cannot fail to be 
jinterested in any particulars relating to such 
jindividuals, we may add, that their only son 
{died after his mother, about the period M, 
|Guizot came as ambassador to England; and 
| that the accomplished family who are now met 
!with in the salon of the foreign minister are 
| by a second lady, who is also deceased. 


alarm” 
h, after 








| Moore’s Poetical Works, complete in one Volume, 
London, Longman and Co. 

| Wiru a freely executed portrait of the poet 
| by G. Richmond, and a very pretty vignette of 
|his rural retreat at Sloperton by T. Creswick, 
this is one of those massive repositories of 
| what a human brain has produced, brought out 
jin a form which the piratical and economical 
| aspects of the age render prudent and self-de- 
\fensive in the possessors of literary property! 
691 double-columned pages, that might, in 
!wide-margined and large-typed printing, be 
| fully expanded into not less than 2000 pages, 
display the wonderful and diversified mass of 
one man’s genius; poems of beauty, and hu- 
|mour, and wit, and prose the emanation ofa 
most poetical mind. Such a volume is a li- 
brary in itself; a true and great treat to every 
lover of literature. 


Jed Myers; or, a Life before the Mast. Edited 
by J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. R. Bentley. 
Tuts is a bona-fide sailor-narrative of all his 
voyages, fights, wrecks, and other casualties 
| during some forty years. Mr. Cooper met him 
|as a mere sea-boy, and afterwards as an “ Old 
Salt;” and getting his narrative from his own 
|lips, has garnished it but little, if it all, for the 
|public. Like sea-yarns in general, it is there- 
fore very particular; and from being true, more 
| wanting in incident, point, and interest, than 
|ifit had been invented. ‘There are, however, 
| many passages which will entertain the majority 
of readers. 
| The Invisible Universe disclosed ; or, the real 
Plan and Government of the Universe. By H. 
C. Johnson, Esq. Pp. 286, London, E. 
Wilson. 
We confess that this disclosure does not adi 
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much to our former astronomical or other know- 
ledge, and that we are still as much unac- 
sainted with what is going on beyond the 
tits of visible space as we were before. Ana- 
logy is probably right; but that is all that can 
be said. 7 

physiology for Young Ladies, in Short and Easy 
Conversations. Pp. 144, London, Highley. 
Tune are so many useful and well-meant pub- 
jications now-o’-days to teach the young idea 
how to shoot, that we always feel it is invited 
to shoot too much, and that the exercise in 
proper cases is not always the shortest and 
truest to the butts. This is a commendable 
jittle volume, made out of Combe’s Treatise on 
Human Physiology, and intended to make it in- 
telligible to “ unreflecting young ladies” (p. iv. 
preface). In order to accomplish this, the 
learned Dr. is popularised ; and in thirty or 
forty pages the aforesaid young ladies are in- 
formed that cleanliness and washing the skin 
are good for them, because the skin is the organ 
of exhalation, a regulator of heat, absorbs, 
and is the seat of sensation and heat. This is 
il true, and is placed before us in a familiar 
way; but the philosophy of ablution is so well 
understood without the reasoning, that we can- 
not help fancying there is a little too much in 
these semi-learned attempts. Still, this is a 


nice instructive volume, and has so many little 


than half the distance it isa succession ofsharp | greater rarefaction in the pipe, which gives a 
curves, three of which are little more than 500 | corresponding increased velocity to the train, 
feet radius, whilst the ascent to Dalkey in that | until the power and the load mutually counter- 
short distance is 714 feet perpendicular. These, | balance each other. 
we find, are easily overcome in the working;| The relative cost of the construction and of 
the small portion of the distance which is un- | the working of the atmospheric and locomotive 
affected by stopping or starting is uniformly | systems are given in favour of the former, but 
passed over at a rate exceeding 40 miles per | especially in the expense of traffic. It appears 
hour, the inclination being 1 in 115. The train | that the consumption of steam by the huge sta- 
of six carriages, crammed with passengers, has | tionary engine at Dalkey is not greater than 
been occasionally permitted to travel at be-|that of one of the small locomotive engines 
tween 50 and 60 miles per hour; and on one | moving along the Dublin and Kingstown line 
occasion a single carriage was sent at the rate | at thirty miles an hour; and a calculation has 
of upwards of 80 miles per hour; and at this | been made to prove that the combustion of five 
speed the re-sealing of the long valve was per- | pounds weight of coal —cost, one-halfpenny— 
fectly effected. Several times within the last | would, on this system, convey a passenger from 
week the train has been stopped by the brakes | Dublin to Cork—upwards of 150 miles—allow- 
within 200 yards, the full power of the engine | ing six passengers and carriages to the ton. 
being still applied; and after remaining at rest | Be this as it may, one thing is certain, and a 
for about half a minute, a velocity of 35 miles | recommendation for the adoption of the atmo- 
per hour was obtained within half a mile up the | spheric system, namely, increased security. It 
same incline of 1 in 115. This is indeed suc-|is impossible that collision can occur, and 
cess, and we think exceeding expectation. |mext to impossible the going off the line. It 
In regard to the distance of the fixed engines | is chiefly at stations that such accidents may 
from each other, many who have seen the baro- | take place, and there proper precaution is most 
meter-guage at Kingstown rising from zero to|easy. ‘There is, however, yet one essential 
| fifteen inches in two minutes, by the action of | component of success to be practically accom- 
| the air-pump at Dalkey, 1{ miles distant, are | plished,—the passing from one tube to the 
inclined to assume that they may be placed ten | other. Hitherto only a distance of a single 
or fifteen miles apart. |tube has been in operation; but in a line of 





bits of information appended to its main argu- 
ments, that we think it cannot be consulted by 
the class to whom it is addressed without much 
advantage. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
Ortwo evils chouse the least: unsightly straight 
lines and high level embankments, or curves 
and undulations with an engine-house at from 
every three to five miles. These latter, how- 
ever varied in form, must present to the eye a 
wearying repetition ; and yet we would prefer 
the country studded with stacks than intersect- 
ed with deep cuttings and barriered with walls 
ofearth: and so would the fox-hunter ; for the 
atmospheric railway would be but a leap, and 
no obstacle to his gallop. We do not mean, 
however, to say that this line can be carried 
over hill and dale on the surface-level of the 
land, only that the necessity for easy gradients 


is greatly diminished, and inasmuch the obliga- | 


tion for sunken and raised roads. But it is not 
to discuss the picturesque, or the convenience 
of the cross-country gentlemen, that we give 
space to an article on the atmospheric railway, 
compiled from the Dublin papers ; it is to shew 
the results of nearly a month’s practical work- 
ing, and to recount new facts of experience. 
During a recent visit in August last to Kings- 
town, the preparation and the progress of the 
work were objects to us of great attraction ; and 
we admired the spirit, although unable to dis- 
cover the wisdom, of the projectors. An old 


tram-road, running from Kingstown to Dalkey, | 


appeared to point out the line; the course of 
this was nearly followed, but at a much lower 
level, and the cutting, for the most part, was 
through hard rock, requiring blasting. A very 
little alteration of the tram-road seemed want- 
ing for the atmospheric way, and yet consider- 
able cost was incurred. We presume that rea- 
sons good and sufficient can be given in ex- 
planation other than the steepness of the old 
incline, The ascent, however, of the new ex- 
perimental line is considerable; and in other 
Tespects, in its short length of a mile and three 
quarters, it presents some rather formidable 
difficulties, Starting from Kingstown, for more 


The chief hindrance to this increase of dis- | miles, numerous tri-milestone breaks must oc- 
| tance is the leakage; or a stationary engine | cur; and here we think a nicety of adjustment 
| would draw the same load, and at the same velo- | will be requisite. We do not, however, in the 
| city, from a distance of six miles, that it would | least degree anticipate an insurmountable ob- 
| be able to draw from a distance of but one mile. | stacle. 
| In the former case, however, the engine must} In conclusion, we may point out a minor 
work six times as long to produce the required | evil of a curious kind, to which the atmo- 
| vacuum to start the train, and it is manifest that | spheric line is subject, mentioned to us by 
| it must also work six times as long whilst the a resident of Dalkey, and to which increased 
| journey is being performed. . The leakage is | leakage may be attributable and requiring fre- 
| proportionate both to the length of the valve | quent repairs: it is, the constant injury to the 
| and the time taken to exhaust the pipe of the | valve by the attacks of rats and other vermin, 
| entire of the air it contains; one portion being | attracted by the greased leather, wadding, &c. 
| withdrawn before the train starts, the remainder | But this may be readily remedied, perhaps, by 
| during the prosecution of the journey. From | rendering the resinous compound unpalatable 
| this it follows, that if it be required to double | or poisonous. 
!the distance between. the stationary engines, weneaneNnEA 
| their power need only be increased in the pro- GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
| portion that is necessary to overcome the addi- | Nov. 1.—Mr. Murchison in the chair. The mag- 
tional leakage; but that they must be kept at | nificent collection of drawings of fossil fishes, 
| work double the time, both in producing the | being the originals of the great work of Profes- 
| vacuum and in performing the journey. | sor Agassiz, from whom they were purchased 
It is considered that in practice a distance of | by Lord Francis Egerton, in order to aid their 
from three to five miles will be found conve- | publication, was presented to the society by his 
nient, and that within these limits there is no | lordship, and exhibited at this meeting. The 
doubt that if any one engine should meet with | following papers were read :—1. “ On the fossil 
an accident, or require repair from ordinary | remains of starfishes of the order Ophiuride 
causes, both its immediate neighbours will be | found in Britain,’’ by Prof. E. Forbes. After 
well able to perform the additional work. enumerating the several Ophiuride recorded as 
From the leakage being proportionate to the | British fossils, the author described four new 
time taken to exhaust the pipe of the air it | species, viz, 1. Ophioderma tenuibrachiata, and 
contains, it follows, and as a striking result to| 2. Ophiura Murravi, both discovered by Dr. 
those conversant with the additional cost at | Murray in the lias, near Scarborough; 3. 4m- 
which an increase of speed in a locomotive is | phiura Pratti, discovered by Mr. Pratt in the 
attained, that in the atmospheric system “there | Oxford clay; and 4. Ophiura cretacea, communi- 
is little or no economy in working slowly.” |cated by Mr. Tennant, from the chalk. The 
Another unexpected result of the atmospheric , animals of this order appear to have commenced 
system is, that no delay takes place in the time | their existence in the earliest periods of organic 
of performing any given journey by making a | life, and to have continued to the present day 
moderate number of stops for a short time each | without any great modifications of family or 
—such, for instance, as are usual on English | generic form. ‘The species are, however, dis- 
railways, when conveying the mails. Because | tinct, none of those which are fossil being found 
after the train has overcome its vis inertia, it recent. Ophiuride appear at present to be much 
will move forward at whatever rate the air in | more numerous than during any former period. 
the pipe is being withdrawn by the pump; and | —2. “ On the Geology of Malta and Gozo,” by 
although the motion of the train must be re- | Lieut. Spratt, R.N., assistant-surveyor H.M.S. 
tarded in approaching a station, stopped alto- | Beacon. The formations composing these islands 
gether there for a short time, and again only | are tertiary, and appear to belong to one geo- 
slowly resumed, yet all this time the action | logical epoch. They are all of marine origin, 
of the air-pump continues, and the result is, a | and very regularly disposed in horizontal strata, 
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which are but little inclined from the perpen- 
dicular, They may be grouped under four divi- 
sions — 1. coral limestone, 2. yellow sandstone 
and blue clay, 3. yellow and white calcareous 
sandy freestone, and 4. yellowish-white semi- 
crystalline limestone. Each of these groups is 
characterised by peculiar fossils, some of which 
are common to more than one bed. By a care- 
ful examination of their organic remains, the 
author was enabled to detect several extensive 
faults in both islands. These displacements 
amount, generally, to about half the present 
height of the islands above the sea, viz. about 
300 feet; and the direction of the faults is 
transverse to the line of elevation, or the direc- 
tion of the islands,—that is, N.E. and S.W.— 
the chain of islands running N.W. and S.E. 
Advantage of the irregularities of the surface 
caused by these faults has been taken in the 
construction of the military defences of the 
island. The author concludes with a detailed 
account of the several strata and their subdivi- 
sions, with remarks on the distribution of the 
contained fossils, a collection of which accom- 
panied the paper. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


Nov. 8—Mr. G. Moore in the chair. The 
secretary read a long paper “On the means 
at present known of preserving -life in cases 
of shipwreck,” which was fully illustrated by 
numerous models and drawings. The great 
loss of valuable lives every year on the Bri- 
tish shores attracted the attention of the So- 
ciety of Arts to this important subject at an 
early period of its existence; and premiums 
were accordingly offered for the discovery of 
the most effectual means of diminishing the 
frequency of such distressing calamities,—espe- 
cially those occurring within a short distance 
of shore. Lieut. Bell, in 1791, received fifty 
guineas from the society for his method of 
throwing a line from a stranded ship to the 
shore, by means of a mortar charged with a 
cast-iron shell filled with lead, to which is at- 
tached by a ring a deep-sea line. Capt. Dan- 
say, for his kite, received the gold medal. Cap- 
tain Manby, so favourably known to the world 
for his great exertions in this humane cause, 
also received the society’s medal in 1808, and 
Mr. Trengrouse of Cornwall the large silver 
medal and thirty guineas in 1820. ‘The several 
inventions to which they were awarded were 
described ; also the cliff-crane of Mr. Harrison 
for raising shipwrecked persons from the beach 
to the top of inaccessible clifis, as well as that 
of Mr. J. Johnston of Brighton; as also the 
life-beacon on the long sand in the port of 
Lynn, put up by Mr. Holditch in 1820; and 
that of Captain Bullocks, similar to the above, 
erected more recently on the Goodwin sands, 
and illustrated by models; and afterwards the 
life-boats and life-rafts of Mr. Shipley (founder 
of this society) in 1776, of Mr. Boyce in 1814, 
of Mr. Grant of Bideford in 1817, of Lieut. 
Rogers and Lieut. Cooke in 1818 and 1819, of 
Cap. Gordon, R.N. in 1822, Lieut. Ackerley in 
1828, Mr. Canning in 1831, of Mr. Soper and 
Commander Rorie in 1827, of Commander 
Bealdon in 1843, and a very simple buoy {by 
Mr. J. Johnston,—the inventors of which, with 
the exception of the latter, have been severally 
rewarded by the society. 

The air-jacket of Mr. Daniel, who received 
the society’s gold medal in 1807, was next ex- 
hibited and described, and the more recent and 
improved articles of dress on the same princi- 
ple by Mr. Pigot, which are coming into very 
extensive use. Two gentlemen in the room had 


on black satin life-preserving stocks, which 
were inflated in less than half a minute. 

Lieut. Irvines’ floatable trunks were, in the 
last place, laid before the meeting ; which are 
calculated not only to preserve wearing apparel, 
letters, papers, &c., but are also capable of 
being used as life-buoys. The largest exhi- 
bited, which is lined with metal, is capable of 
floating thirty persons. The frame is made of 
wood, filled flush with cork, within which is 
an air-casing extending all over the bottom, 
top, and sides, and for ordinary purposes is 
lined with Macintosh cloth; handles, for per- 
sons immersed in the water to lay hold of, are 
fixed on the outside. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 4.—Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in the 
chair. The following papers were read: “ No- 
tice of a variety of Rosa sarmentacea (Woods), 
found near Bridgewater by Mr. Clarke,” by 
Mr. E. Lees. ‘“ Notice of the mosses found in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol,” by Mr. G. H. K. 
Thwaites. The author enumerated 133 species, 
and some of them were new to the British flora. 
The president drew the attention of the society 
to an abnormal form of Ophrys apifera, which 
had been sent to him by a lady from Dorking. 
The two lower flowers of the spike had two 
distinct united columns, the upper normal one 
being rather the longest, and overlapping the 
other; the upper flowers had three columns, 
united into a singular triangular mass; the 
upper petals of each of the flowers were rather 
reduced ; the lips of the two lower flowers were 
small, and retained in part the usual character 
of the flower, but the lip of the top flower was 
lilac, and exactly resembled the sepals in form 
and colour; the three sepals of the middle 
flower were united together nearly to the tip, 
as was the case with two of the sepals of the 
terminal flower. The ovaries of all the flowers 
were of the normal structure. ‘The Rev. G. E. 
Smith had figured an Ophrys with a similar 
triple column, but his specimen was quite des- 
titute of any lip. The president observed, it 
might be worth while to examine if this excess 
of development of the column was always co- 
existent with the reduced development of the 
lip; he noticed also, that this structure was 
quite distinct from the monstrosity of this plant 
described by Mr. His, where each of the three 
petals were transformed into polleniferous 
columns. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Nov. 4, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 30.— 
M. Milne Edwards read a letter which he had 
received from Prof. Liebig, disavowing an opi- 
nion which M. Edwards, in a memoir on the 
wax of bees, had attributed to him relative to 
the formation of fat in the animal economy. 
The latter had said that nothing in science ap- 
peared to authorise him to believe with M. 
Liebig, that fibrin may become fat. M. Liebig 
writes: “ Ihave taken much trouble to discover | 
in my work the origin of the opinion which has | 
heen attributed to me erroneously ; for every 
unprejudiced person will find there (from page 
88 to 103), that I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish that the non-azotis ed substances of organis- 
ation owe their origin to non-azotised alimen- 
tary matters. So also that reasoning, in accord- 
ance with experiment,, has proved a necessary 
relation between the az otised aliments of plants 
and the azotised princi ples of blood and tissue, 
as well as a no less intimate connexion be- 
tween the non-azotise: 1 alimentary substances 








of plants and the non-g zotised parts of the ani- 
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mal organisation. Having shewn that sugar 
and starch contain the same Proportions 
carbon and hydrogen as fat, and only differ of 
a greater quantity of oxygen, I have drawn rs 
conclusion that fat is formed from sugar ne : 
&c., by an elimination of oxygen which oan 
from the body of the animal in the form ae 
bonic acid or water. In order to render _ 
self more clear upon what I understood by an 
elimination of oxygen, I have shewn (p. i001 
that fermentation, or the separation of & body 
into carbonic acid and into a matter Poor in 
oxygen, gives the same result as the elimination 
of the oxygen of a substance, and the combys. 
tion of a portion of this substance at the ex. 
pense of he oxygen eliminated. “It is found 
besides (p. 102), that the principles of the blood 
presented in excess are transformed into flesh 
and tissue; fzcula, and other NON-azotised 
bodies, are converted into fat.” 

After the reading of this letter, M. Edwards 
cited different passages of Liebig’s work, which 
appeared to him to contradict the preceding 
and which led him into error in regard to th: 
real opinion of M. Liebig on the subject. 

MM. Malaguti and Sarzeaud have experi. 
mentally proved that the acid and basic chro. 
mates of certain oxides of the magnesian 
group, submitted to the action of liquid an. 
monia, yield products analogous to those which 
are obtained by the same action upon the neu. 
tral sulphates of those oxides, namely, a chro. 
mate of the oxide of ammonia combined with a 
metallic oxide, with ammonia, and in general 
with water. The accessory products are a 
metallic oxy-ammoniuret in the cases of the 
basic chromates, and of chromate of ammo. 
nium in those of the acid chromates. 

M. Lewy communicated the results of his 
chemical examination of a specimen of wax 
from China, sent to him by M. S. Julien. It 
is of vegetable origin, and supposed to be the 
product of the Rhus succedaneus. It is brilliantly 
white and crystallised. It melts at 82'5°. Its 
boiling point is above that of mercury; butit 
was not determined. The product of distilla- 
tion is white, possessing a composition different 
to that of the crystallised material. It is scarce- 
ly soluble in alcohol and boiling ether, but it 
dissolves easily in oil of naphtha. Treated with 
a boiling potash lye, it is entirely converted into 
a soluble soap; it combines equally with baryta, 
Treated with oxide of lead, M. Lewy could 
not extract glycerine from it. Analysis of the 
wax gave the formula, C”, H, O*. Similar 


| products are obtained when nitric acid is made 


to react on this wax, as when the acid is sub- 
mitted to bees’-wax. 

The following are conclusions drawn from 
the chemical researches of MM. Calvert and 
Ferrand on vegetation:—Ist, the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid by vegetables takes place 
in diffused light and in sunshine; 24, it is 
always proportional to the intensity of the light, 
and to the duration of its action; 3d, the ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid by plants is in a ratio 
with the vitality; 4th, air in the stalks does 
not undergo the same modification as that of 
the fruit, for at night oxygen and carbonic 
acid increase there at the same time; 5th, am- 
monia exists in vegetables in the state of gas. 

Chloride of sodium, or salt, is an element 
necessary to the life of most marine animals; 
and it plays a part in their physiology similar 
to the stimulating action which oxygen exer- 
cises on animals that breathe atmospheric alr. 
Perhaps the salt is also charged, like oxyget, 
with an important chemical office: but want ol 
the necessary instruments prevented M. Quatre- 
fages satisfying bimself on this point. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


, Nov. 2.—Permission was granted to C. H. 
Ray M.A. and fellow of Magdalene College, 
ty commute the degree of Master of Arts for that of 
pachelor in Civil Law. coe ‘ 

G. L. Shannon, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
was admitted ad ewndem. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rey. J. R. Bloxam, fellow 
of Magdalene College. ss : 

Masters of Arts—Kev. G. 'T. Spring, Edmund Hall; 
Rev. T. Jackson, Queen’s College ; Rev. L. Sanders, 
Christ Church; Rev. W. E. Allfree, Wadham Coll. ; 
Rev. E. J. G. Hasluck, Pembroke College; A. Bigge, | 
Cniversity College ; J. Barber, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Rev. H. Fyffe, New Inn Hall; 
s, H. Archer, Exeter College; J. O’Brien, Queen’s 
College (incorporated from Trinity College, Dublin), 

CampripGe, Nov. 1. Seatonian Prize.—The Seato- 
nian prize for the best English poem on a sacred sub- 
ject has been adjudged to the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., 
fellow of Trinity College: subject, “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity.” 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—J. I. B. Mountain, Trinity 
College. 

Masters of Arts —C. G. Smith, Clare Hall; F, E. 
Long, King’s College; 8. Longhurst, Queen’s College ; 
J. Spence, Christ’s College ; A. H. Shadwell, St. John’s 
College; C. J. Bayley, Trinity College. 

Bachelor in Medicine —H. W. Fuller, Caius College. 

Bachelor of Arts —J. Gawen, Trinity Hall, 


Royal Society of Literature.—The first meeting 
of the session was held on Thursday, Mr. L. H. 
Petit in the chair, and a good attendance, espe- 
cially of Egyptian antiquaries. New members 
proposed, and the usual formal business trans- 
acted. Mr. Osburn read a paper on the funeral 
ritual of the Egyptians, of which we shall give 
a faithful report in our next. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Geographical, 8% p.M.; Medical, 8 p.1.4 

Tuesday.~—Medical aud Chirurgical, 8% p.m.; Zoo- 
logical, 84% P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 pa; Geological, 
8, r.M.: Microscopical, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8% p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Friday—Botanieal, 8 P.M. 

Suturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
EGYPT. 
October 14, 1843. 
My pear Sin,—The fact not being generally 
known that, like the discoveries of Col. Howard 


Vyse, of the hieroglyphic names of Cheops and | 


Mycerinus, in the first and third pyramids, 
which confirmed the anticipations of Champol- 
lion and Rosellini, the recent discovery by Dr. 
Lepsius, of the hieroglyphic name of Meeris 
in the labyrinth and pyramids attributed to that 
Pharaoh, have authenticated the anticipations 
of three of our British hierologists—Dr. Tom- 
linson, the present bishop of Gibraltar, Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe, and Dr. Edward Hincks, of 
Killyleagh, who, on totally independent data, 
all came to the conclusion that the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty of Manetho immediately pre- 
ceded the eighteenth, and is, therefore, repre- 
sented by the Osirtesen line which precedes 


it in the tablet of Abydos, as now fully deter- | 


mined by the discoveries of Dr. Lepsius. It 
may be interesting to your Egyptian readers 
to refer them to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Literature, of January 21, 1835, 
when Dr. Tomlinson’s paper was read, to Mr. 
Sharpe’s ‘‘ Early History of Egypt,” 1836, and to 
Dr. Hincks’s “ Memoirs on the Egyptian Stele 
or Tablet,” and “ On the age of the eighteenth 
dynasty of Manetho,” read before the Royal 
Irish Academy, and published in its Transac- 
tions, vol. xxix. part 1. and vol. xxx. part 2. 

J. CULLIMORE. 


relates to this interesting fact (by which five dy- 
nasties, viz. the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
hitherto reckoned to be of successive Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs, are discovered to be contempo- 
raneous rulers of different dominions), that the 
learned doctor was the first to arrange the kings 
in the monumental dynasty of the Osirtesens 
and Amonemkés, so as to make them agree 
with the 12th of Manetho, the circumstances of 
which he stated in his paper on the Stele. 
Royal Academy.—The election of two A.R.A.’s 
has fallen upon Mr. Cope and Mr. Duncan, 
both painters of great merit and deserved popu- 
larity ; the former the author of the prize car- | 
toon Trial by Jury, so highly praised by us, and 
the latter of the historical painting of Prince | 
Charles in the Highland Cave with Flora | 
Macdonald and his faithful adherents, in last | 
exhibition. 





SCULPTURE: STUDIOS. 


artists are among our most favourite resorts ; 
and we have lately had the pleasure of witness- 
ing an admirably characteristic likeness of 
Southey, the late laureate, modelled by Mr. 
Lough, from data supplied by his nearest re- 
latives. In this Mr. Lough has been eminently 
successful ; and it is gratifying to find it possible 
to produce even after death so noble a memo- 
rial of departed genius. The high classic at- 
tainments of the artist enable him to give great 
dignity, as well as beauty, to busts of this de- 
scription; and here we have the author of 
Thalaba, with all his attributes, his imaginative 
and creative powers, his intellect and his life- 
like spirit, stamped upon his countenance. We 
trust that this may be only the first step to- 
wards a public monument, or monuments, to 
the memory of a Great Poet. 

Lord Collingwood, by the same hand, is a 
splendid warrior-looking head—firm and com- 
manding, yet distinguished by traits of amia- 
bility and humanity. 

In the studio of Mr. Behnes we have been 
attracted by a striking likeness of the attorney- 
general, 

Sir Frederick Pollock, than which nothing 
can be more faithful and replete with character. 
It will be much cherished by the many friends 
of a gentleman not more eminent as a lawyer 
than esteemed for his personal and private 
virtues. 

Sir James Shaw, the late respected chamber- 
lain of London, is also in progress of being 
modelled, from a posthumous mask and painted 
portraits, by Mr. Behnes. It bids fairly to be 
a correct resemblance. 

Mr. Buchanan's Gallery, opened in Pall Mall 
displays some very fine pictures, besides the 
Agostino and Ludovico Caracci from the Lucca 
collection, which attracted so much attention 
three years ago. The Return from Egypt 
(Rubens), a charming Ruysdael, several Mu- 
rillos, the Marriage of St. Catherine by Titian, 
a first-rate Fred. Baroccio, the Creation by 
Raphael, and a noble Giulio Romano, are among 
the number. A proposal is issued to dispose 
of these works, valued at 22,500/. by a lottery, 
or lotteries, after the manner of the Art-union. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


twenty-eight years, this young gentleman, the 
son gf Major Sir William Lloyd of Brynestyn, 
North:;¥cales, met with an untimely death by 





We ought to add, in justice to Dr. Hincks, as 


the accidental discharge of his gun, at Gooroah, 


In our sight-seeing rambles, the studios of | 


George Lloyd, Esq.—At the early age of 


Thebes, on the 10th of October. So full of 
youth and spirit, so gifted with nobility of na- 
ture, high talent, and higher aspirations, we 
record this loss with emotions of deep melan- 
choly. In conjunction with his father, Mr. 
Lloyd produced the ‘ Narrative of a Journal 
from Caunpoor,” &c.,* and Capt. E. Gerard’s 
“ Account of Koonawur} in the Himalaya ;” 
and was the author of “ Soldonella,” a poem 


|of much beauty, published in March 1839, 
jand reviewed with warm approbation in the 


Literary Gazette. Mr. Lloyd also wrote and 
composed some sweet ballads, which he sang 
gracefully to the guitar or piano. Indeed, 
he was One of eminent worth and attain- 
ments, enthusiastic in his devotion to litera- 
ture, and a being of whom to be thus fatally 
bereaved must be an affliction to a parent for 
which there can be no consolation on this side 
the grave. ‘To heaven alone can Sir William 
| Lloyd look for fortitude to bear, without sink- 
| ing under, the calamitous blow. 

William Seguier, Esq.—On Sunday last, Nov. 5, 
|this gentleman, so well known in the world 
‘of art, died at Brighton. He was keeper of 
the National Gallery, manager of the British 
| Institution, and connected, more or less, with 
| almost every great picture-gallery in England, 
either by having been consulted in their for- 
|mation or having been engaged in selecting 
| works for their enrichment. No man has had 
{so much influence within the period of our 
knowledge; his opinion being sought on almost 
| every occasiun where the government or emi- 
| nent patrons of art had to exercise a judgment 
| upon the productions of the easel. In life Mr. 
| Seguier mixed intimately with the highest classes 
lof society, in which he was uniformly good- 
humoured, frankly communicative, and full of 
| anecdote and intelligence. 

Mr. Duruset, for many years an ornament to 
‘the profession of the stage and to private life, 
| died on Monday in the fifty-second year of his 
|age. Asa singer, he possessed a pleasing organ, 
|and was an accomplished musician; and as a 

performer, where the opportunity was afforded, 
jalways displayed a degree of quiet humour 
|which was highly entertaining. He carried 
|this playful humour into society; and, com- 
| bining it with the agreeable qualities of voice, 
{an amiable disposition, and the manners of a 
| gentleman, was ever most welcome where such 
| recommendations could be justly appreciated. 
| Mr. Duruset was an ardent lover of the Angle, 
‘and the placid enjoyments connected with that 
|pursuit. His premature loss, after several 
| months of indisposition, will be truly felt by a 
| great number of admirers and friends, sincerely 
| attached to him for his unassuming deportment, 
| various talent, and kindness of heart. 


|. 


| 


| 





H THE DRAMA. 

| Drury Lane.—Mrs. Alfred Shaw's delightful 

| performance of Cinderella becomes more and 

| more attractive with every repetition, On 
Thursday there was 4 bumper house; and to 

| the finale no ead of applause. The Peri-peti- 





* Thus noticed in the Literary Gazette of 15th Feb. 
1840 :—* Pioneers through a region daily acquiring a 
greater degree of national importance, the accounts of 


these various and toilsome journeys among the lofty 
Himalaya mountains must excite a strong feeling of 
interest, not only in the minds of those connected 
with our Indian empire, but of every reader for whom 
the grandest scenery of nature possesses attractions, 
and the daring spirit of human enterprise furnishes 
| a theme of curiosity and admiration.” 

+ Thus noticed October 30, 1841 :-—“ Intelligence of 
much interest will be found in every part of this vo- 
lume, which we cordially recommend, in connexion 
with Mr. and Sir W. Lioyd’s former publication,” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











pics which followed were greatly applauded ; 
and few exhibitions of limbs, muslin, and mo- 
tion, have deserved it more. | 

Covent Garden.—lIn last Gazette we somewhat 
prophetically asked of this theatre, “ there must | 
come another change after the benefit—what 
will it be 2?” but alas, the change came Jefore, 
and no benefit took place. On Monday the 
theatre was in possession of bailiffs, and even | 
the private property and clothes of the com- 
pany were seized. | 

Haymarket.—The unfortunate illness of Far- | 
ren, one of the very few genuine artists on the | 
stage, and the sudden departure for Germany | 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, have thrown | 
the management here on its resources. The | 
Drama has indeed to mourn its fate; the darker 
now from the contrast of the Jast three or four | 
years of brighter effort. | 

Adelphi.—On Tuesday was produced The Bo- | 
hemians, or Rogues of Paris, from the French by | 
Mr. Stirling, and adapted to the English stage | 
with his accustomed skill. Mrs. Yates, O.Smith, 
Wright, and others, have characters well suited | 
to them, not differing much from those in for- | 
mer pieces of the same genre; and being thus | 
well acted, the novelty was ddelphilly successful. 

St. James’s Theatre.-—Here the French child- 
ren on Thursday were more at home than on | 
the larger stage. 

The English Opera House is now opened with 
M. Jullien’s annual concerts. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—The third concert 
given by Braham on Thursday evening, like the | 
second, was marked with a début. Herr Bud-_ 
deno, a young pianist, played for the first time , 
before an English audience. He is exceedingly 
clever, and has a most extraordinary facility of 
execution, wanting in precision or definition | 
perhaps; but this time will remedy. He is 
young, and promises well. Mr. Hamilton Bra- 
ham fully maintained the height of first im- 
pressions, and again displayed the powers of 
his voice to great advantage. The father and 
the two sons were much applauded; and seve- 
ral encores were demanded by a very crowded 
audience. These weekly concerts are increas- 


ing in popularity. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IRELAND: TRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 
I travelling through Ireland a most striking | 
and painful feature, which cannct fail to be 
observed, is a pervading want of truth. It is 
not that the people are exactly what can be | 
called liars, in the worst sense of the term, but | 
it is a part of their constitutional quickness and | 
readiness to answer any and every question, | 
and to undertake any and every thing proposed | 
for them to do. ‘They heed not the conse- | 
quences to those who rely upon them, and to’ 
whom, perhaps, punctuality is of vital import- 
ance; but they engage to perform the service, 
apparently never thinking whether they can 
perform it or not; and in the almost perpetual 
cases of failure, it is next ,to impossible for the 
sufferers to refrain from joining in the laugh, 
the prompt excuse, and the utter nonchalance, 
with which the disappointment (however serious 
to them) is consummated. Boots will swear 
over-night that you shall be called precisely at 
six o’clock in the morning to start by the steam- 
packet: but Boots goes to bed, and himself 
awakes, heavy-headed, about half an hour after 
the vessel has smoked its pipe and paddled off. 
At Killarney we took places in the mail, on 
which depended our leaving Ireland at the last , 
moment we could spare; and at the inn-door 
were, as usual, several cars, including one, un- | 


announced to us, but intended to convey us to 
the coach, at the distance of two or three miles. 
Our host, who had the conducting of the whole 
business, at length appeared, and very consi- 
derately informed us (the first hint we got) that 
if we did not hurry away instantly, we should 
be too late for the mail! Guess our surprise 
and annoyance. Bags and baggage were hud- 
dled up in a minute, and into the car we bun- 
dled. The ride was detestable! Every con- 
veyance our driver met on the road he hal- 
looed out, ‘‘ Have you seen de mail?’ and the 
replies were all but satisfactory. At last, when 
within less than a mile of our destination, he 
received from a friend the significant answer, 
“ Hurry, hurry !” -and by doing so, we just got 
to the mail as it was setting off, having de- 
spatched a messenger to the end of the town to 


| expedite our approach, and waited several mi- 


nutes over time for our arrival! On this de- 
pended our reaching our post in time, and 
our getting to England, without travelling four 
hundred miles extra, and being four days later 
than we could allow without manifest loss and 
considerable injury ! 

But it is the utter thoughtlessness which is 
the habit of the’land; and there is nothing to 
be done, when it happens on minor occasions, 
but to enjoy the ludicrous extempore expedients 
and ready-witted apologies which are sure to 
divert, if they cannot remedy the evil. In one 


| word the popular business of Ireland seems to 


go on—that word is 
The “ Cuances!!” 

The people exist upon the chances: the chances 
are the roots, and branches, and fruits of the 
whole improvident system. But this will occupy 
another paper; and to lighten and lengthen 
this, we only add a taste of Irish humour. A 
pig-drover, in the steamer, looking at the mate, 
who was a big, lusty fellow, asked another what 
he was. “ He’sthe mate,” said he. “ De mate,’”’ 
rejoined his friend; “ by Nelly, he looks like 
both de meat and de drink entirely—he is such 
a mighty swell.” ‘* Look,’’ said another, who 
heard some philosophical conversation over a 
box of minerals, “look at dem stones; de say de 
are Irish pirates ; but de must have been con- 
varted long since, like de dairy wench by St. 
Fiachna, into a dallan* stone, for dere are no 
Irish pirates, only repalers, now.” The Irish 
pirates were Iron pyrites! 

But our eminent contemporary, the Cork 
Sentinel, has favoured us with his number of the 
28th ultimo, and it shines with greater lustre 
than ever in his peculiar vein. Can aught sur- 
pass the following in the matrimonial line: 
“ The divine widow Bailey, of Monkstown, it is 
said, has at length, after sundry advances and 
retreats, sighings and sidelings, fixed her heart 
upon a man in every respect worthy to unite 
with her in soft dalliance—in tender and im- 
passioned whisperings. Mr. S—, for whom 
an overwhelming tide of happiness is in store, 
is to be the devoted slave of her bidding.” 

“ The Rose-bank Cottage Beauty.—Out of evil 
sometimes ‘arises good; but you must not do 
evil that good should come thereof. Within a 
few days an action was tried at the quarter- 
sessions of Clonmel, for works, labours, and 
services performed by the plaintiff, a matri- 
monial broker, in negociating a marriage be- 
tween Miss ———, of Rose-bank Cottage, near 
our city, and a Clonmel doctor named Sloane ; 
in the accomplishment of which this ambas- 
sador had not succeeded. The Rose of Rose- 
bank cottage has, however, obtained registry; 
her advertisement is out as ready for plucking 
and transplanting.” 


~® See Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s Siz Weeks at K illarney. 














. . a 

“A fine dashing girl, the youngest of the 
widow Foot’s (of Sidney Place) three daugh 
ters, has recently arrived at home froma ladies 
establishment—as is the term used in England 
for ladies’ boarding-schools—near Bath, \ 
may fairly presume her education has }, “ 
duly attended to: under these circumstan 
we think it likely she will not be left Jo; 
besieged to surrender her panorymic.” 

What the panorymic to be thus surrendera( 
is, we cannot guess; but we suppose it is Irish 
for something or other, as it is again used in 
the next paragraph, as follows :— 

“* Miss Masters, Western Terrace—With our 
most gracious female sovereign kept in view, ye 
cannot anticipate any argument that could be 
well adduced against the propriety of a man sub. 
mitting to be ruled by woman. Is not Prince 
Albert the subject of his illustrious wife and 
Queen? We know of no young lady bette 
qualified to obviate any repugnance that may 
be entertained to be placed under petticoxr. 
government than the young lady whose panory. 
mic, Masters, would convey her intuitive right 
of command.” i 
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THE COCKNEY CATECHIS\M, 


OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XLIV. 
Aunt Margery (musing over a letter). It is really 
too bad to make jokes of my grave exposures; 
for I am in earnest, whatever folks of your 
jocular turn of mind may be, Nephew Phil. 

Phi. What is your grievance? [I think I 
have much more reason to complain. 

Aunt M. Why, here is a letter jesting with 
fishmongers and fruiterers at no common rate, 
The writer tells me that what are sold for silver 
eels are often only plated; and adds, “ Perhaps 
it is some trick of the electric eels (by the by 
there are two famous fellows now in the Ade- 
laide Gallery*), who have applied the power of 
their plate to the electric plating of the small 
fry that are imposed on us for silver eels.” 

Phi. Ha, ha, ha! 

Aunt M. And he declares that nearly all the 
native oysters are foreigners,—which I know to 
be true; and there is no greater difference of 
value in any article of food in the market. 

Phi. Well. 

Aunt M. And he says there is no gold what- 
ever in the pseudo golden rennets; and here | 
know also that a genuine good apple is hardly 
to be bought in London. 

Phi. Well, there is nothing in all this to put 
you out of sorts. But see what I said only the 
week before last. 

Aunt M. Anent what? 

Phi. Anent the wines adulterated in France 
(Lit. Gaz., p. 704), and their likelihood to poi- 
son the fish. 

4unt M. A shrewd guess; I remember it 
well enough, 

Phi. (triumphantly) And just do me the plea- 
sure to peruse this paragraph. 

Aunt M. (reading from the Times) “ A Hint 
to our Wine-merchants.—At 11 o’clock on Fri- 
day 103 hogsheads of adulterated wine were 
brought out from the entrepét at Paris, and 
their contents spilt into the Seine. ‘ Inme- 
diately after this operation,’ says an eye-Wit- 
ness, ‘ the surface of the river was covered to 
the distance of 200 yards with an innumerable 
quantity of fishes poisoned by that deleterious 
liqnor.’”’ 

* A poor blind and ingenious individual in this 
gallery, who is employed in weaving brass-wire In? 
baskets and various pretty articles, is well worthy the 
kind patronage of its many visitors.—Ed. L. @. 
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—>= phi. Now you perceive that if human crea- 


St of the 5 drink like fishes they will be poisoned. 

© daugh. — Fishes belong to the temperance-socie- | 
1a ladies < and want no stimulants. 

England unt M. Look at a petty bit of cheatery even | 
os We in these splendid shops. . i | 
ee Pri. Oh, @ velvet mantle trimmed with er- | 
Stances, es 

long un. oe M. And marked “ Only 20. 15s." | 


There is a row of the fur around the tail, and | 
apparently a tippet on the shoulders ; but when | 
the unwary customer is inveigled into the shop, | 
and the article comes to be shewn across the | 
counter, it is discovered that the tippet is quite | 
aseparate affair, and was merely hung in that | 


Tender; d 
tis Trish 
| Used in 


Vith our 


pews rd articular locality by accident. It then remains | 
_ > with the eloquent and oily-tongued vendors, | 
t Prine, having got the 
wife i suade them to buy that or some other “ extra- | 
an . | arcain | 
reap bargain ! | 
y better ordinary cheap barg 
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LINES 
Addressed to the Scottish Emigrants about to proceed to 

New Edinburgh, New Zealand. 

lusg, dauntless sons of Scotland, rise! 

For you there is a richer prize | 

Than glory’s wreath, or martial fame, | 

Or pomp of long-descended name, | 
More dear in freedom’s eyes: 

The sure reward of honest toil, 

A genial clime, a fruitful soil ; 

No absent landlord’s stern commands 

Left in a sterner factor’s hands _ 
Will there your rest despoil. 

Like Israel’s shepherd-race of yore, 

In peace you'll lead your fleecy store ; 

With liberty the pastures tread, 

While hope shall watch your infant’s bed, 
And plenty bless your dvor. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. | 
| 


‘SM, 


is really 
osures ; 
of your 
hil. 
think I 


ng with 


Nn rate, ; . 
or sil *Tis come, brave hearts, the glorious hour : 
‘rian! Rely on heaven’s sustaining power, 

*erhaps Assert your privilege of birth! 

the by Afreeman’s share of free-born earth, 

e Ade- Old Scotland’s rightful dower. 

ower of And claims she one fond parting tear 


For scenes of youth to mem’ry dear ; 

Still, still her blessing leads you on, 

Hailing each brave industrious son 
With glad triumphant cheer. 


> small 


all the The features you may leave behind, 
now to Ah, never the heroic mind; 
O’er ocean’s flood, through toil and care, 


nce of 


t Your nation’s spirit shall be there, 


And you that spirit find. 


. It bids the veil of Time unfold, 
- What- Your future colony behold! 
here I A youthful city rising now, 


Genius and commerce crown her brow 
With tributary gold. 


hardly 


Proud navies in her harbours ride, 
Hler councils peace and justice guide ; 
No envious faction braves the laws, 

The rich uphold the poor man’s cause, 
True Scotchmen side by side. 
Farewell! farewell! may smiling health 

Bring joy to fast increasing wealth, 
Domestie love your bosoms cheer, 
Contented hearts new scenes endear ; 
More gifted bards your worth proclaim, 
And Europe emulate your fame ! 
E. E. HaMItton. 
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VARIETIES. 
Almanacks.—We have to acknowledge the | 
receipt of our annual bevy of almanacks from 
Mr. Bogue: Tilt’s Pocket, Tilt’s Miniature, | 
Poor Richard’s, the Sunday, ‘Tilt’s hat, Tilt’s | 
Useful, the Paragon, and the National. The | 
latter five are sheets, the first two neatly and | 
prettily bound, the third stitched. All contain | 
the usual useful information characteristic of | 
the similar productions of “ ‘Tilt and Bogue” | 
ot past years, 
_ Chinese Exhibition —On Monday the reopen- 
ing of this instructive resort is announced, with 
hew arrangements. ‘The hourly increasing in- 
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terest which we take in our relations with the 
Chinese empire makes this collection more than 
ever acceptable. 

The Nelson Pillar was on Friday and Saturday 
last week surmounted by the statue, which faces 
down Whitehall, across the statue of King 
Charles below. It was hoisted up and placed 
with excellent skill; and we shall now only 
have to lament the removal of the scaffolding, 
which has so long partially concealed the co- 
lumn, and exhibited an admirable specimen 
of mechanical skill and contrivance. 

Sir David Brewster.—We read with sincere 
regret, in the Rosshire Advertiser, that the pres- 
bytery of St. Andrew’s have resolved to libel 
(i. e. prosecute) the eminent philosopher Sir 
David Brewster, and deprive him of his ottice | 





joined the free church. His daughter, it may | 
be recollected, wrote a volume of ardent reli- 
gious poetry, in which the subject of this pres- , 
byterian secession was earnestly promoted. 
Statisticsof Agriculture.*— Waste Land. There | 
are 3,450,000 acres of waste in England, and 
530,000 acres in Wales, capable of improve- | 
ment; and the following table shews the average | 
annual value of land, per statute acre, in both: | 
England. d, d. | 
Bedford . 0 9 
Berks .. . 6 
Bucks .. . 0 
Cambridge 
Chester. . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 


Suffolk ....- 
Surrey . . 
Sussex ... 
Warwick .. 
Westmoreland ) | 
Ores «a «4 6) 
2; Worcester... . 5 2 
0 | Yurk—East Riding, ) 

0 City, and} 19 

Ainstey 
_ North Riding 
» West Riding 


1¢ 
1 


9 


10 


9 


Devon . . 
Dorset . 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford . 
Hertford 
Huntingdon . 
Kent. 
Lancaster . 
Leicester 
Lincoln . 
Middlesex. . 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk . 
Northampton 
Northumberlan 
Nottingham . 
ONG. « « 
Rutland . 
Salop 
Somerset . 
Southampton 
Staffurd  . . 


Insanity in France-—From government re- | 
turns respecting madhouses :—‘ More than 30 | 
departments possess no establishment for per- | 
sons affected in their intellect. Out of 51 de- | 
partments which take charge of their madmen | 
and receive those of their neighbours, 30 belong | 
to the north, and 21 to the south. 


1 


‘ 
y | 
3) 
0| Average of England 
10) Wales. 

11 | Anglesea. . 

9 | Brecon ° 

9| Cardigan .. 

1 | Carmarthen 

9)| Carnarvon . 

9| Denbigh. ‘ 
Sipe » =» « 

0 | Glamorgan . 

4| Merioneth 

0 | Montgomery 

10 | Pembroke 

3| Radnor . 

4 


1} 


_ 
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Average of Wales . 
Average of England 
and Wales. . . 17 


cs) 


ny 
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The former | 
reckoned in the beginning of 1835 and 1841, | 
8741 and 10,480 patients; the second 3440 and | 
4693. The whole number in those establish- 
ments in 1835 was 11,786, whilst in 1841 it had | 
increased to 14,173, shewing an increase of 22 | 
per cent. Out of 100 madmen admitted into | 
the hospitals, Paris obtains 20. In 1841 the 
average expense per head was 177f. (under | 
71. 10s.) the minimum in the Isere, and 579f. ! 
the maximum (nearly 25/.a wonderful difference, | 
if the figures be correct) inthe Ain. It amount- | 
ed to 544f. in Paris. In 1835, out of 11,508 | 
patients, 2273 were of liberal professions, 4852 | 
belonged to the class of mechanics, 5771 to} 
that of labourers or servants, and 2332 were of | 
callings not ascertained. In 1541, out of 12,806 | 
patients, 2533 were of liberal professions, 3101 | 


that of labourers and servants, and 3216 were | 





* From the Census of England and Wales, 1843. 


| and 1137 epileptic patients. 
























































of callings not ascertained. In the last-named 
year soldiers are down for 412, and artists for 
96. If the causes of the evil be looked for, 
it will be found that out of 10,111 patients, 
6964 may attribute their misfortune to physical 
causes, and 3147 to moral ones. Old age is 
down for 54i, excess of work 176, want 329, 
debauchery 441, and drunkenness 792; on the 
other side ambition is down for 314, pride 291, 
affliction 1186, and love and jealousy 767. Out 
of this number of 10,111, there are 2234 idiots, 
Out of 21 patients 
from the Pyrenées Orientales, 11 became so 
from political causes, whereas in the Seine, out 
of 633, the same motive caused only 3 to be 
shut up. Love and jealousy would appear to 
have troubled most brains in the Bouches du 


party into conversation, to per- | in the University, on account of his having | Rhone; out of 651 patients, 59 were indebted 


to this cause for their confinement, The whole 
number of patients in 1833, when compared 
with the population, is 45 tor 10,000 inhabitants, 
and in 1841, 58.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucy- 
dides, a new Recension of the Text and Notes by the 
Rev. 8S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. (2 vols.), Voi. 11. 8vo, 20s. 
—Life in Sweden: The Neighbours, translated by 
Mary Howitt, 3d edit. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s.—The Phi- 
losophy of Christian Morals, by 8. Spalding, 8vo, 
10s, 6d.—Fish, how to Choose and how to Dress, by 
Piscator, fep. 3s. 6d.—The Yorkshire Cattle-Doctor 
and Farrier, by J. C. Knowlson, 2d edit. 8vo, 7s. —A 
Summer at Port Philip, by the Hon. R. D. Murray, 
fep. 5s.—A Plea for Woman, by Mrs. Hugo Reid, fep. 
3s. 6d. — The Home-Treasury: History of Reynard 


| the Fox, told in 40 Pictures, square, 6s. 6d.—The 
¥’ | Home-Treasury : The Beauty an 
|9 


the Beast, square, 
2s, plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured.—A Love-Gilt for 1844, 32mo, 
2s. bd. cloth; 3s, silk. —Catena Aurea: Commentary 
on the Four Gospels, by 8. Thomas Aquinas; Vol. 111. 





| Part 2, Luke, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Berlin Wool-Work for 


Ladies, fep. 3s.—Romantic Fiction, from the German 
of De la Motte Fouqué and others, fep. 7s. — Manual 
of Fresco and Encaustic Painting, by W.B. 8. Taylor, 
vost 8vo, 7s. 6d.—English Landscape-Scenery, by G 
Shilds, oblong, 7s. 64.— Part Singing, or Vocal Ilar- 


| mony for Choral Societies, 8vo, 5s. 6d.—Dr. Quain’s 


Elements of Anatomy, 5th edit. by Dr. Sharpey and 


| Mr. Quain, Part 1. 8vo, 13s.—Ned Myers, or Lite before 


the Mast, edited by J. F. Cooper, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
— The Churches of York, by the Rev. J. Fawcett, 
imp. 4to, 2/. 2s—Conversations on Arithmetic, by 


| Mrs. H. Ayers, l2mo, 6s—German Reader, by Franz 


Demmler, 12mo, 4s.—Sermons on various Subjects, 
by the late Rev. F. Goode, 8vu, 10s. 6d.— Sermons 
preached before the University, by Rev. C. Marriott, 
tcp. 6s.—Rev. P. C. Claughton’s Brief Comparison of 
the 39 Articles with Holy Scripture, 8vo, 5s,— Life and 
Literary Remains of C. R. Pemberton, edited by J. 
Fowler, 8vo, 12s.—The Heavens Illustrated: a Series 
of Plates, 4to, 7s. 6¢d.—Land-Surveyor’s Ready-Reck- 
oner, by W. Speed, sq. 32mo, 2s.— Zoology of the 
Voyage of H. M.S. Beagle, by C, Darwin, in Five Por- 
tions, royal 4to.—The Birthright, and other Tales, by 
Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. p.-8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Nimrod Abroad, 
by C. J. Apperley, Esq., new edit. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
12s.— Life of Gerrald Griffin, Esq., by his Brother, 
fep. 6s. — Introduction to the Study and Practice of 
Midwifery, by W. Campbell, 2d edit. 16s.—Treatise 
on the Evidence of Abstracts of Titles, by J. Y. Lee, 


| 8vo, 16s. — Chanting Simplified, by the Rev. T. G. 


Ackland, D.D., 2d edit. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Tables adapted 
to facilitate Chemical Analysis, by 5. Shaw, LL.D., 
8vo, ds. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

Ss. 1843. h. m 8. 
79 | Nov. 15 - ll 44 412 
149 16. . — 44517 
— 44 22°8 — 4 30 
— 44 316 


are 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our brief notice of the Rev. Mr. Rham last week 
the Gardener’s Journal was mentioned instead of the 


| belonged to the class of mechanics, 3976 to | Chronicle, to which he was a contributor. 


Ernatum.—In last Literary Gazette, p. 717, in notice 
of “ Practical Mineralogy,”’ the author's name is given 
** John,” instead of Edward Chapman, 


_THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. ‘ ai aes 
Taomas Faagncomsa, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wittram Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates. . 
‘Thomas cumplin, keg. 
James Clift 
Re. — John wank ry, M.P. | 
ayor of London, ' 
Physician—Dr. Jeatfreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


| Rupert In aaa, Es 
; Thomas Kelly, Alderman, 
Jeremiah Wika » Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., theassured have the 

security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0001. per annum, — 
n acc Assurance Fund invest 

vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger sinount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy bolder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu o and frequently 
dlelusive prospect of a periodical division. of profits. 








Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





| For Seven Years. Whole Term. 


£0 19 
1 2 
1 6 


119 
38 17 


For One Year. 


£0 17 8 
> 2 2 








156 Oo | 
1M 
324 | 

One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain -wngetd at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Re Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable te the Assu 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Capital, 500,000/7. 
Directors. 

Henry my tT Bicknell, Esq. James Hunt, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. John Arscott Dotenesege Esq. 
‘Thomas Somers Cocks, jun, Esq. | Edmund Lucas, E 
George Heury Drew, Esq. seorge Kennet Polloe rk, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. James Lys Seaver, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. | John Bazley White, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Joseph Henry Guodhart, Esq. 











Physician. 
William niehaed Basham, M.D. 


urgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, mt — D. Pollock, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddeiph, and Co. 
Solicitors. 
Messis. J. L. Bicknell and J, C, Lethbridge. 


The leading features of this Society are — 
The very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combined 
with a preset security to the assured. 
advantage to —< assurers (by Table %) of becoming entitled to 
oun fourths of the ts. 
The assurance ofa certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debts. 
The allowance of half’ the Annual Premiums to remain unpaid for 
seven 
The accommodation of temporary Loans to the assured on available 
security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted by this so- 
ciety on terms advantageous to the public. 


A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the office. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 





This institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (1 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to afford the benetits of Life Assur- 
ance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. The decided ihave bee of its plan, and its claim to public 
preference and support, have aoe — incontestably, by its extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented suc 

jssurances may either he effected | by pavthie on their own lives, or by 
parties ora ul therein on the lives uf others, 

Th t of an assurance on a person's own life is to create at 
once a pro erty in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of thirty, 
who by the payment of 5/.3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 

in become at once possessed a bequeathable property, 
amounting to 10001, subject only to the condition of his continuing 
the same payment quarterly during the remainder of his lite,—a con- 
dition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of eight shillings 
weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion a very slig nt 
degree of economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an incon- 
venience,—he may at once realise a capital of 10001, which he. can 
bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 











RIVATE PUPIL. oie Clergyman, for some 
a ly receiving six 
Pupils inte 1 his house, a moderate Peter trom London, would be 
glad to FILL a VACANCY with a GENTLEMAN'S SON, whose 
sia ation or health may require more than common attention, 
ers addressed to the Rev, J. “% — Post-office, Hampton Court, 
Middlesex, will be forwarded to hin’ 





Sapeciens Patent pyneen ements in sistas 
Watches, and Clocks, 


J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
est-End Premises, 35 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 
eRoss, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKs. 
Lady’s Gold Watches, $ Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 Guineas; 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each, 
A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1s. ; 


but to Customers gratis, 








, IER . 
J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, C Loc KS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
e with practical astro- 
nomy, are “required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction ofa second, The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial. 
It is only 2} inches in diameter, and cannot get out ——— nor 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas eac 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, Lendee, 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celel d for retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soa) ., highly salutary to the skin, 
Larrrogmeee A an aromatic and lasting perfume : each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Haexprtr’s ParservatTive Toorh-Powperr, an effectual preparation 
for beaut ng the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy postion ety is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henortk’s Moriiixe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Cagam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImPRovED ScowEkING Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

IxpertaLr MArKine Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
ls, a bottle. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 
A Se+* 355> of LONDON, 


4 Trafalgar Square. 
President. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Vice-President. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 
P.R.S. 

Subscribers of the current year will se riagti en mac h guinea paid, in 
addition to the chance of obtaining a k of art, an Impres- 
sion of a Line Engraving by Mr. Er. ‘dal, from the picture by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., “ Castello D” ia,” and a seri 29 
signs in outline, engraved by Mr. Henry Moses, from ori, 
ings — expressly for the Society by Mr. H. C, Selous, illustrative 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Several of the outlines are already 
euraved| and the Committee invite an immediate subscription, to 
enable them to make the necessary arrangements for their prompt 


distribution. a 
— F.8.A. tion. Secs, 





GEORGE GODW 
LEWIS POCOCK, 





Nov. 18145. 


Me dic " one Surgiont Se tures. 
Session 1843-44. 
ECTURES on the NERVOUS and 


CIRCULATING SYSTEMS; embracing every variety of 
Disease arising from De “34 »d Function and Organic Lesion of the 
Stomach, Liver, Heart, cc 
Dr. THOMPSON'S pat of Lectures on the above subjects will 
commence on the 15th instant, and will be continued on alternate 
days to the end of the Session. 
The Students will have the privilege of visiting some Patients at 
their own homes, and of attending Two Institutions, a Hospital, and 

Gen xy for Cutaneous Aftections and the Diseases of 
where the previous history, progress, and treat- 
ment of each case is most minutely recordec 
For further particulars apply to Dr. Thompson, 9 Suffolk Place, 

all Mall Eas 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, Dr. Thompson’s Work, 


- CONTRI BUTIONS to MEDICINE and 

SURGERY,” being a Series of Original Papers and Essays, with a 

large number of interesting Cases, the result of several years’ experi- 

ence in different climates. 

F NDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY “of 
BRITISH ART. 

Part I. will be published early in December, containing—** The 
Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison,” painted . Hivron, 
R.A.; ** The Death of the Red Deer,” painted by Sir D. Winxre, 
R.A.; ‘oan *¢ The Harvest Waggon,” painted by T. Garnsso- 
noven, R.A. 

London: Published for the Proprietors by ‘T. G. March, 4 Han- 














A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business, 


over Street, Hanover Square ; F.G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle Street ; 
and R, Ackermann aud Co., Strand, 


Him... 
ON. EMILY EDEN’S PRINCES , 
PEOPLE of INDIA.—This Work contains th, and 
Portraits of the Rulers of Lahore, more especially 
been lately massacred, viz. Sere Srixon, Punta, 
serr SincH, Hgexra Srinon, &c. Xe. 


e only ey 
those th me 
8 Stycu, bm - 


The Fourth Part, which completes the work, will be 
the subscribers before Christmas. 


LADY SALE’S JOURNAL, and LIEU 
EYRE’'S NARRATIVE.—Those who are binding th 1 
are informed that a few copies remain 2 shen 
tions by Lieut. V. Eyre. 


delivereg 








of the Portraits and I las 2 


Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street 





BOOKS IN THE PRESs, 


Nearly ready for Publication, 
By MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
IFE and ADVENTURES of ADMIR«, 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKF, compiled from yarivys Ch 
and Original MS. sources in the State-Paper Otlice, British o nicl 
and the Archives of Madrid, never before published, By J Museu 
Row, Fsq. With a Portrait. 8vo. OHN Bal 


MODERN EGYPT and THEBES 
a Description of Egypt, and of the Ruins at Thebes and 
including all the necessary information a for Tra: 
Country. By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON 
= 


Ii. 
CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS azainst th: 


ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the cHUR« W 

RO selected from the Works of eminent Divines of the . 

of England. By Jamus Buooprn, M.A,, Trinity College, Cary ae 

3 vols, Svo. ii 
Iv. 


r 

ESSAYS on the ANATOMY and PHILO. 
SOPHY of EXPRESSION. By the late Sir Cuarry Brit, KH 
Third Edition, Wan, and enlar aa: ‘onal ilusteeiet| by ni um x 
Engravings and Woodcuts. aes me 


: being 
other 
Wellers in the 








RESULTS of READING. By T. Stray. 
FoRD CALDWELL, Esq. 8vo. ie 
VI. 
CORRESPONDENCE of WILLI\y 
TAYLOR, of Norwich, Author of “ The English Synonyms,” « 
Robert Southey, Esq., from 1798 to 1830; with a Meinvir of {i 3 Lit 
and Works. By J. W. Rossgrps, Esq. ‘vo. 


GRECE GRAMMATICE 
—— in usum Scholarum. 


RUDI. 


Pans Posreaion sive Syyraxis 
VI. 


F 
FARMING for LADIES; or, Instructions 
for Rearing all Sorts of Domestic Poultry ; with the best mod 
_ ging the Dairy and Piggery, and usetul Hints on the Ror 
conomy of Small Families. By the Author of “ British Hu. 
bandry.” Fcap. 8vo, 
Ix. 


MY KNITTING BOOK. By Miss Lay 


ee Authoress of the “ Handbook of Needlework.” Feap. 5 





x. 

NATURAL HISTORY of SHELLS; writ. 
ten in an Easy and Familiar Manner for the Amusement and Ins 
tion of Young Persons, By Mrs. Lovpox, With Wovdcuts. i tt 

xi. 


MURRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 


LIBRARY. Vol. I, containing “ BORROW'S BIBLE in SPAIN." 
Post Svo, 6s, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Thursday, the 25d of November, will be published, 
ALMANACS AND COMPANION FOR 18H. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for lie Difiwi 
Useful Knowledge. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC, extending to 


96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suite ae t 
Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Protesi 
and Upper Classes generally. One Shilling. 


The PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or 


Year-Book of General Information; being the 17th Volume of t! 
Series. Half- 

With the British Almanac, bound in cloth. Four shillings. 

*,* A Complete INDEX to the COMPANION to the ALMANAC 
is also pu »sublished, from its commencement in 1528 to 1815, both in- 
clusive, forming One thick Volume, bound uniform with the Work 
Price Seven and Sixpence, 

Also, 


7 7 oD . 
The UNIONS’ and PARISH-OFFICERS' 
SHFET ALMANAC; containing a complete List of the Unions, the 
Names of the gg and Vice-Chairman of the Boards o 
dians, and Clerk ith an Abstract of the more important poir 
the various Acts r Parliament, and a variety of other Information. 
One Shilling and Sixpence. 











Preparing for Publication, 


The UNIONS’ and PARISH-OFFICERS’ 
POCKET ALMAN containing, in addition to the usual matter 
of an Almanac, a Lewd of Information for the Guidance of a 
sons in any way connected with the Administration and Dispe 
of the Poor Laws. Price Three Shillings. 








London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
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3 New Burlington Street, November 11, 1843. BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NTLEY is preparing for immediate " i a : 5 RK COLBURN’S NEW 
he = cteliianian tot Geta EW EDITIONS of STANDARD M PUBLICATIONS. 
i12 Publica’ WORKS Published by Mr. MURRAY, To be had of all Booksellers. 


Tp 
CES and 
Only uthenti 
Ose that hare 
GH, also Rey, 


I. 


E deliverey , 


PRR ne pee 1. COL. DAVIDSON’S TRAVELS in IN- 
2 vols. Sv0, wi , HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. DIA. 2yols, 
LIEvt, ass Ree . HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES of EUROPE. 2. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFEof QUEEN 


al 


‘thee soc MM GpORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 


With Memoirs and Notes. By J. Hunxace Jusss, 


. HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. RISERS ETE. 














ronalit or of # Memoirs of the Court of England.” . ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of INDIA. 3. LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 

I. . WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 4. DIARY of KING CHARLES the SE- 
——e 1 vol. post Svu, with Portrait, 3. LORD MAHON'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. ee eee 

\EMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD] | aysriys rpanstaTion of RANKES' PopEs. | & BURKE’S HISTORY of the LANDED 

mand dian. By his Son. ‘ c ae - ” _ GENTRY. 10s. 6d. 
mn; yUNDEN, Comedi “4 . KUGLER’S HISTORY of PAINTING. . MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. 5 

In2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 9. SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. ne 

WEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the} 10. MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. pA Led ag ng sniteheintgpeietii: 
MIR: pi of ST, VINCENT, G.C-B.+ &e-_ With the Correspondence | 11, BROGDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY MEMOIRS of th, eEN sah iris 
us Ch AL Se te ‘ginal Mss. By JeDEDIAH Teneo and RITUAL. " MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE. 
tish Museyy sa. P y 1” aR vn] ” = - " 
Fy doar rece ER, ESq IV. - ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. . SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S VOYAGE 

In 8 vols. post 8vo, - CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES of the POETS. ROUND the WORLD. 2 vols. Forty Illustrations. 
S + bei ARABELLA STUART: a Romance. By | '4. ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. | 10. MR. AINSWORTH’S WINDSOR CAS- 
vit MMM c 7. Jowe, Fag Author of Darley” Forest Day"| 15, ABERCROMHIE'S MORAL FEELINGS, tyUsessCavaen,e i 
ome ; v. . FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. MEMOIRS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
Re Seem Seton . LYELL'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. ree 

sinst th CHRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN. | |, ryeris PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY . THREE YEARS in CALCUTTA. 2 vols. 
CHURCH g a BPaTHe Ontanno Hevcmrmson, sade cahoes seamed DR. CROLY’S HISTORY of GEORGE 
>, Cas ys The New Work on India. IV. 2 vols. 


aah ver Best ono Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, bound, ° CAPT. BINGHAWM’S WAR in CH INA. 
SOLDIER of FORTUNE. A Novel. NE r N’ TP 2 vols. 
Paina, St rcssoa, tite. ee TRAVELS | |; MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES 


Brit, 


by numetay | Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to a Oe 
geet Ol Bich: ntley, New g' ’ : : 
—* Her Majesty. IN UPPER INDIA. MADAME DE SEVIGNE and HER 
9 2 “This is, to ae the ent amusing and a book CONTEMPORARIES. ° vols. 
Py a Ree ne ee that has been produc uring the last ten years on any subjects or - ie " sata 
7 Stay Nevewiber, 2908 Senatition panes ae with our Indian empire. We can imagine the Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
— _ ° sie enthusiasm with which this work will be sonctons by = - Indians, | ~ dnthen’ 2 
, - D, a. yet is there not a single circulating-library reader who will not find Anthon’s Cesar's Commentarics. 
On Ist January, 1844, will be Published, it as exciting and full of romantic adventure as the wildest romance.” t pre ae 
LLIAM NEW and MONTHLY ISSUE | ~3*t 41d Military Gasete wendin 
ae m ’ . ’ 
Ms," w ” pnry r i 5 Great M Street. } J 
i n : A ee Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. EE S A R’ Ss Cc Oo M M E N i A RI E Ss on the 
— . ————— =a ore GALLIC WAR, and th k of th 
r car se = 7 C WAR, and the first Book of the Greek Paraphrase : 
The Abbotsford Zvition Whitby and Lowman on the New Testament. ete Bagh® Hotes. Coltoal and Explenstery ; Plans of Bettle-Sieges, 
cC.5 ani istorical, Geographical, < Arch ical Indexes. 
RUD L Or THE In a very large Volume, imperial octavo, price 25s. ” ‘ / a ee ee peas 


oe - By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
——e FAVERLEY NOVELS PARAPHRASE and COMMENTARY The Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
W A Vv ° on the NEW TESTAMENT, with a Treatise on the true | London; Printed for Thomas Tezy, Cheapside; and may be procured 


Fach Part will contain double the quantity of Letter-press and Millennium, and the Examen Millii; to which are added a Chrono- by order of all Booksellers. 





a rt :  teaah i i Bin logy of the New Testament, and a Table of all the Places ———_ — 
weeny I ee = Peedi ommatra Issue (which will appear as in the Gospels, Acts, or Epistles. . In 5 vols. Svo, with 5% Illustrations, price 2/. 10s, 
ist mode usual), 8 ov ggages TIE , yr > el . 7 rh n Pra] 
1 the R It is unnecessary to give at length the thousand favourable criti- ’ By DANIEL WHITBY, BD. HE ENGLISH UNIVE RSITIES. From 
British Hu. cians of this Illustrated Edition, of which the following have ap- The Commentary on the Revelation of St. John the German of V. A. Huser. 
yeared :— By MOSES LOWMAN, Fidited by FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 

WAVERLEY, THE BLACK DWARF, A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with the Text at length. Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxtord. 

38 Lav. GUY MANNERING, LEGEND OF MONTROSE, London: Printed for Thomas Tezg, 73 Cheapside, and sold by all LS ee 
Feap. § THE ANTIQUARY, HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, other Booksellers, Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 

ROB ROY, BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, | ——_—__— * Se - oe a § Were 1s a a i a las 
S: writ OLD MORTALITY, IVANHOE. To Schools, Private Families, and Governesses, in Svo, price 1¥e. cloth, 
o; ba 


4 r * Ma ty r r 7 72 
and Inst Embellished with 45 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 600 on ONVERSATIONS on ARITH METIC. H E LIFE and LITER A RY REMAI NS 
uts. lim Wood, forming Four superb Volumes, or Eight Halt-Volumes, cloth, By Mrs. AYRES ae pr ie te ee an Original Essay on his Cha- 


y ’ 
Authoress of “ Addresses to the Young.” 


y ° This work contains an explanation of every rule, in language fami- are ee eats " . 
HOME Also on 1st January will appear, liar and comprehensive, together with 4 short History of the Coinage, The Work is embellished with a beautiful Portrait of Pemberton, 


Edited by JOHN FOWLER, 





a : r a c : L of 4 xr de cae ae and contains the celebrated Pel Verjuice Papers, Dramas (hitherto 
a In small Octave, with Two Steel Plates, yg a of Meagteiny Qian ter the amanda of as pane tesa 

VOLUME I. of a NEW ISSUE of the Pupil. Price fis. C. Fox, 67 Paternoster Row. 

Souter and Law, School Library, Fleet Street. a -- _ — —_——— ——— 
dea: SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. RB MOXKONW BAS INU 8% 
18H. To be completed in Six B pote es — Five Suites each, In one volume 8vo, M PUBLIS HE D:-- 
Difwi a Se REECE UNDER the ROMANS: |1. HAYDN’s DICTIONARY of DATES. Price 18s. 
The WAVERLEY Novets, in 25 Volumes; a Historical View of the Condition of the Gon Nation 2. DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. Price 7s 
. -9E OFN 7 P from the ‘Time of its Conquest by the Romans until the Extinction | 9° 0 conaes a gg 

ding to Lire or NapoLeon, 5 Vols.; and of the Roman Empire in the East. 2.0. 148—a.0. 717. 3. KNOWLES’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Price 12s, 
vite tt TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 3 Vols, By GEORGE FINLAY, K.R.G. 4. D'ISRAELI'S AMENITIES of LITERATURE, 3 


Member of ne eee bers pend. oe mat vols. price 24s. 
Member of the Archaivlogical lustitute at Rome. 5. MARTIN 'S DEE . . ‘ 
, EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. | William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and . ‘ “ ae , EEREROE. Price pe 
VAC, or In 98 Vols. small 8vo In 10 Vols. royal 8vo 28 Pall Mall, London. - MARTINEAU'S HOUR and the MAN. Price 6s. 
eof th WavenLey NovELs . 48) WAVERLEY NovELs . 5 a. OxON HAS JU ST F a ht - pees ORY of the SANDWICH 
Scott’s PogTRY. . 28] PORORE. 2 kt tt } M R. M . Ss: 

















ae Prose WRITINGS . .28| Prose . . . . PUBLISHED:— . ers ESSAYS and LETTERS. 2 vols. 
MLMANAC Mts « « oe ONES & 6 « e | 1. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 vols. Pgh Kio 
"he at. as a iy bape 0s. : 9. The ESSAYS of ELIA. 2 vols. price 8s. 
wd complete) 98 | 2. ROGERS’S POEMS and ITALY. 2 vols. price 10s. | 10. SHARPE’S EGYPT under the ROMANS. Price 7s, 
oe s+ ie | 3. CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 8s. 44 Dover Street. 
s . TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2 vols. price 12s. i ~-— == 
i) WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION. | 5, SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 12s. Now in Course of Publication, 
format, 102 Numbers, and 25 Parts have appeared. 16. KNOWLES'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3. vols. HAMB ERS’S CYCLOPEDIA of 
' rage ‘NGLISH LITER: 3; consisting of a ies of ‘ie 
Also Waveney, Guy MANNERING, AnTIQUARY, Ros price 21s. cS mens of British Writers in Prose and Verve, comnected by a Hleiceical 
a Roy, OLp Mortacity, BLack Dwarr and LEGEND OF i 7. CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 20s. and Critical Narrative. 
CERS rota Heart or Mip-Lorutan, Brive of Lam-| 8, TALFOURD’S TRAGEDIES. Price 6s. ini bag by ne amercesngp 
ual matter . “a ne Work ap si 4 y . Sv wrice JAd. 
ual mate Nore IvaNwoz, and Monastery, as complete | 9 gTERLING’S STRAFFORD. Price 5s. each, and in Monthly Parts at td. "The Fitst Volume is ne ieee 
ispensatioa 4 “ th —" price 7s. boards. A Second Volume will complete the work. 
R, Cadell, Fdinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, London ; 16, BERNESE S C. 5.) SEES Pelee te. Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers; W. 8. Orr and Company, Amen 
et. and all Booksellers. 44 Dover Street. Corner, London ; and sold by all Booksellers,” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW WORKS Printed for 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


1. 


2 
3. 
4 


. MR. 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4 vols. 48s.—Nezt week. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 3 vols. 36s. 

MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

The REV.SYDNEY SMITIV’S WORKS. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. Portrait, 36s. 


CORRESPONDENCE of the FOURTH } 


DUKE of BEDFORD. With Introductions by Lord JOHN 
RUSSELL. 34 vols.—Vol.1, 18s.; Vol. 2, lds. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Half-Vols.1to5, 12s. each.— Published Quarterly. 
MR. ALLAN’S PICTORIAL TOUR in 
the MEDITERRANEAN. Impl. 4to, 638.—Nest week. 
MR. BELL’S COMPOSITIONS from the 


LITURGY. No.1, ** The Lord’s Prayer.” 4to, 3s. 6d. 


. CAPT. POSTANS’ PERSONAL OBSER- 


. THOMAS 


VATIONS on SINDH. Plate and Woodcuts. 13s. 
MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS complete in one volume. With 2 Plates. 2ls. 

- MISS AIKIN’S LIFE of JOSEPH AD- 
DISON, 2 vols. Portrait, 18s. 

The LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHYSI- 
CIAN. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 

RAMBLES of the EMPEROR CHING 
TIH, A Chinese Novel. 2 vols. 2ls. 

CAPT. MARRYAT’S NARRATIVE of 
the ADVENTURES of MONS. VIOLET. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck 
of the Pacific. By Capt. MARRYAT. 2 vo!s.Woodcuts, 22s. 62. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL and 
SOCIAL LIFE of GERMANY. 40 Illustrations. 21s. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE 
of ENGLAND, Engravings by Bewick and Willizms. 21s. 


. WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS to RE- 


. MARY 


MARKABLE PLACES, First and Second Series ; each 21s. 
HOWITT’S PRESIDENT’S 
DAUGHTERS. Translated from the Swedish of FrepeniKa 
Bremer. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

MARY HOWITT’S HOME. Translated 
from Freperixa Bremen. Second Edition, 2 vols. 2ls. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEIGHBOURS. 
ara from Frepenika Bremer. ‘Third Edition. 2 
DE CUSTINE’S (the Marquis) TRAV ELS 


in RUSSIA. ‘Translated from the French. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


» LADY CALLCOTT’S SCRIPTURE 


HERBAL. 120 Engravings, 25s. 

The HAND-BOOK of TASTE: or, How 
to Observe Works of Art. 3s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. By SAMUEL SPALDING, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PE- 
LOPONNESIAN WAR. Edited by Dr. BLOOMFIELD. 
New Edition. 2 vols. 33s. 

REV. CANON TATE’S HORATIUS 
RESTITUTUS ; or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order. ‘Tes. 

WHITLEY’S APPLICATION of GE- 


OLOGY to AGRICULTURE and the IMPROVEMENT and 
VALUATION of LAND. 7s 


. PROF. LOW’S ELEMENTS of PRACTI- 


CAL AGRICULTURE, Fourth Edition. 200 Woodcuts. 21s. 


PROF. OWEN’S LECTURES on the 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of INVERTEBRATA, 140 
DR. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MA- 


TERIA MEDICA. Second Edit. 2 vols. 400 Woodcuts, 50s. 


. DR. PEREIRA’ S TREATISE on FOOD 


and DIET. 


GWILT'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. of AR- 
CHITECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 1000 
Woodcuts, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


. PROF. MOSELEY’S MECHANICAL 


PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. MOSELEY’S ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 8s. 

AGNES CATLOW’S POPULAR CON- 
CHOLOGY. With 3i2 Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 
TAXIDERMY; or, the Art of Collecting, 


Preserving, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. Sixth 
Edition. 7s. 


London: LonemMAn, Browy, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


| MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, i 


BIRTHRIGHT, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Banker’s Wife,” “ The Money-Lender,” &c. 


By MRS. GORE, 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PERILS OF BEAUTY. JESSIE PHILLIPS; 
By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. a oe ee Peet DAY, 


Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. ay ies, TOGEARES. 
GSES 3 vols., with Portrait of the Authoress, and numer 
3 vols. Mlustrations by LeEcu. is 


PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


in 3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, 





i “ The Favourite Annual of the Season,” 
In large 8vo, price 12s., elegantly bound, 


perenne innit 


IMPLES NOTES G N sALES, 
par le moyen desquelles on nee on seule- RIENDSHIP’S OF FERING 


ment, repasser tous les principes et les plus grandes difficultés de la | This long-established Annual now makes its < appearance 
Langue Frangaise ; suivies d'Instructions simples pour faciliter aux | new form and a new dress, the size being GREATLY ENLARGED, ap 
Fléeves l'Analyse Grammaticale et l'Analyse Logique; de Reégles pour | the list of Steel Engravings increased both in beauty and =F ber, 
la Lecture a haute voix, &c. &c. with the farther addition of appropriate Wood Engravings and of 
Par J. S. LUCET, aine, Professeur de Langue Frangaise, de Belles- ts | embellishments. 
ettres et d’Elocution. price and the genius and distinction of the Cx ntributors, i 
H Sryted “ the best and cheapest Annual of the season.’ 
Chez Dulau et Cie., 37 Soho Square, London. t 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





Reduced Price.—One Guinea, | 


ICTIONNAIRE de L'ACADEMIE, 


FRANCAISE, Sixieme Edition (pour les pays étrangers). | 
Two very thick volumes imperial Svo. Paris, 1843. None are ge- | 
nuine except that have Messrs. Didot’s name and a 2 Siggaaaal 
of the * Institut de France” on the title-page and wrapper. 


Substituie se the Annuals, 


OCKHART’S 


BALLADS. 
Ato. 


ANCIENT SPANISH 
% With Mluminated and Coloured Borders, L.. 
~_ «ec. 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. | So beautifully an cusbellichod volume was never offered to th: 


Also, the eplendia Quarto Edition, 36s. ; and the ** Complement” w orld. "—Edinburgh Revie 


o all the former Editions, fs. 
= aa aeeetonaee. | LORD BYRON’S “ CHILDE HAROLD.” 
N E Ww E D YI T) I Oo N S of S T ANDARD With a New Portrait, and 60 Engravings. Royal $vo. 
SCHOOL- BOOKS, Published by Mr. MURRAY. * A splendid work—worth illustrating, and w orthily illustrated 


Atheneun, ‘ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


. MATHLE'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Sold by all Booksellers in Town or Country, 
. MATHLE’'S INDEX of QUOTATIONS. 

3. MATHLE’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
. MATHLE’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
. BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 

3. BUTTMAN’S GREEK VERBS. 

M!ITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 

3. MULLER’S DORIANS. 
. GRECH GRAMMATICE RUDIMENTA. 

10. RUDIMENTA GRA:CA MINORA. 

11. LATINA) GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA. 

12. OXENHAM’S LATIN ELEGIACS. 

13. HASE'S ANCIENT GREEKS. 


| 

. 8 New Burlington Street, November 11, 1813, 
N EW WORKS just published by 
| MR. BENTLEY, 

| NEw BURLINGTON STREET, 

| (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





1. The HISTORY of the CONQUES 
MEXICO; with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cor 
a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civili 
W.H. Passcort, Esq., Author of ** The History of the 
Ferdinand and Isabella.” 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 


2, NED MYERS; ono Ei iestietn 


! The Autobiography ofa Sailor, By J. Fenrmorx Cooper, Es, 
Author of ithe Pilot,” * The Jack O’Lantern.” © Wyaudott 
&e. 2 vols. 


3. LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
| EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Re 
1, SEDGWICK’S (Miss) LETTERS from | [ponlised from ere are Se mee OS SEN. Bee 5 
ABROAD. Price 2s. Gd. 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
2. DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE the! 4, SIR COSMO DIGBY. ATaleof:) ie 
MAST. Price 2s. 6d. Monmouthshire Rists. By J. A. Sr. Joun, Esq., Author of * “Th 
3. CLEVELAND’S VOYAGES and COM- | History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece.” 310! 
MERCIAL ENTERPRISES. Price 2s. 6d. j NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES 
4. ELLIS’ S EMBASSY to CHINA. Price} we NORTH COAST of AMERICA, effected by the Of ot 


| the Hudson’s Bay Company during the years 1836-39. By Tuomas 


ad ‘ . | Saaseeuey in “1 vol. 8vo, with Maps by Arrowsmith. 
PRINGLE'S nee ie SOC ER 5 he CASE EE. 4 hee © 


SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS. |G. P. BR. JAMES, Esq., Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’0rme, 
With an Introduction by Lergu Hunt. Price ds. '. demon <LWYN Lhis CONTEN- 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. Price ds. | PORARIES; with Memoirs and Notes. i= AGE Jesse, 
L AM B’S LIFE and LETTERS. Price 5s. | Esq.y Author of “Memoirs of the Court of England.” 2 vols 


| Svo, with Portraits. 
LAMB'S ROSAMUND GRAY, &c. Price 8. LETTERS from NEW YORK. By 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. ren Curivp, Author of “ The Mother's Book,” * The Girl's 


book,” ** Philothea,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


. LAMB'S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 9. SLICK in ENGLAND;; or, the Attaché. 


By the Author of **'The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings 
Price 2s. of Sam Slick of Slickville.’ Second Edition, 2 vols. post Si 
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